


Weatherproof! 


Reflecting! 


KIWANIS 
EMBLEM 


for your car 


Stainless Steel 


The 


thick red jeweled glass emblem is firmly set 


This is the new Kiwanis reflector. 





in a bevel frame of stainless steel. Through 
rain, snow, sleet, and summer sun, your Ki- 
wanis emblem will ride untarnished—easily 


cleaned—always emerging bright and clear. 


Every member of Kiwanis should display this emblem on his car 


Order collectively through your Secretary—or 
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Red Jewel 


Stir? iY 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 





Requires No Wiring 


At night, the jeweled red glass serves as a 
safety feature. Even if your tail light should 
burn out, this jeweled glass will reflect the 
light of any car approaching from the rear. 
You can attach this new emblem in three 


minutes—and it stays put. 





Send 50c To ) 


DEPARTMENT 





Chicago, Illinois 
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$16,200 Difference 
Between Them! 


Take a good look at these two men 

—they weigh the same—wear the same size hat—look a 
good deal alike—were born in the same year. 

But one man draws $1,800 a year and the other makes 
$18,000 every twelve months. Why? 

A thorough understanding of the reason may be your first 
step toward a greater success than you dreamed possible. 





AKE the most successful man 

you know—forget his money 

and position—measure yourself 
against him as man to man. 

Try to find the difference between 
yourself and him—nine times out of 
ten you'll be puzzled. 

Without flattery you may be his 
equal in education—alertness—per- 
sonality—and the other factors that 
are supposed to count. 

But he has something you haven’t 
—something that makes his income 
many times what you get. 

And that “something” is this 

—he has specialized knowledge and 
executive ability—he has taken him- 
self out of the job-filling masses into 
the position-holding classes—he has 
equipped himself for those higher 
phases of business where the supply 
never equals the demand—he has 
trained. 

Can you do this? 

This depends partially on you. But 
the way has been blazed for you by 
thousands upon thousands who have 
made the original dim trails into a 
broad highway. And what so many 
have done, you should be able to do. 

Here—take yourself as you are to- 
day—check up with the starting points 
of the men whose true stories are 
briefly told below— 

Then—mark their rise. 


“ONCE I Thought Advertisements 
Like This Were Fairy Tales 
Now I Know They Are True” 


So says O. D., in telling of his own 
climb from a job as an office clerk to 
his present position as general auditor 
of a nation-wide concern doing more 


than $20,000,000 of business. 


“We can’t promote you,” his boss 
had told him, “‘for you are not ready 
for any job ahead. And we can’t pay 
you more because you are getting all 
the job is worth. In fact, we could fill 
your place at a lower salary.” 

Yet in six months, because he en- 
rolled for LaSalle training in Account- 
ing and began to apply what he 
learned, this same boss raised his pay 
66 per cent and in the next four years, 
increased his pay check over 230 per 
cent. Today, his income is six or seven 
times larger than when hisold boss told 
him it was useless to ask for any raise. 

And as he puts it, ‘‘An increase in 
salary now is the least of my worries.” 


“LA SALLE HELPED Us Climb 
the Mountain of Success”’ 


Just a few years ago F. R. G. was a 
stenographer and D. F. C. a retail 
clerk. Neither knew more than the 
simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
Now Mr. G. as Treasurer and Mr. 
C. as Assistant Comptroller, super- 
vise the multitude of accounting rec- 
ords necessitated by the varied activi- 
ties of a large company—operating 
the hotels, camps, inns, transportation 
facilities, garages, guide service, etc., 
within a wonderful national park. 
“LaSalle training in Higher Ac- 
counting,” write both, “‘was the im- 
portant factor in our rapid climb.” 


“MY DREAM Came True— 
Thanks to LaSalle Training”’ 


E. A. B.’s life dream was to become a 
lawyer. But poverty, sickness, and 
family cares seemed to make it im- 
possible. Yet at twenty-five years of 
age, married, and the “father of two 
children, clerking in a little retail 
store for $12 a week, he enrolled for 


LaSalle Law training. Three years 
later, he took and passed the Bar ex- 
amination and hung out his shingle. 
Today, he is a prominent, success- 
ful attorney with an income larger 
than he ever dreamed of getting. 


“YOU HAVE to Wait Until Men 
Ahead of You Die’’— 


said his Bosses 


But He Proved Them Wrong 
When C. B. O. asked his division 


superintendent how soon he could 
hope for promotion from his station 
agent’s job in a town of 500, he was 
told that he must wait his turn, may- 
be a long while. 

Yet a few months later, after his 
LaSalle training in Traffic Manage- 
ment began to show in his work and 
reports, the seniority rule was forgot- 
ten and he was promoted and his 
wages raised 100 per cent. Two years 
later, he was moved up again, and 
eight months later, again. 

Today, he is Trafic Manager of a 
great corporation—and his salary is 
in proportion. 


IF YOU Have the First Requisite 


to Success— 


One trait that marks the successful 
man as against the mediocre man is 
his desire to get the facts about any- 
thing that may help him progress. 

And your first step toward a more 
successful career is to find out about 
this LaSalle training that has helped 
these five men—is to get the facts. 

You have been doing a lot of think- 
ing about your future—now is the 
time to do some acting. You can’t lose 
by sending the coupon and you may 
gain—gain a lot. Delay kills oppor- 
tunity. ACT 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY  Dept.4465-R,Chicago, 1. 


I want the facts about your training in the business field I have checked below. I understand you will send them to me without cost or obligation. 


Business Management 

Higher Accountancy 

Traffic Management 

Modern Salesmanship 
Railway Station Management 


Law: Degree of LL.B. 
Commercial Law 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 


Stenotypy 

5 eo . Bookkeeping 
C. P. A. Coaching 
Railway Accounting 


Address. 


Business Correspondence 


Commercial Spanish 
Business Englis 
Effective Speaking 
ce Management 
Credit and Collection Correspondence 
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TIME TO THINK ABOUT SIGNS 


Those Kiwanians who motor know what a satisfying sensation it is to en- 
counter a road sign identifying the community, making it known that a 
Kiwanis club exists and giving the information as to the time and place 
of meeting. Last year's signs may need some cleaning up, perhaps re- 


placement. 


If no signs have been installed on the highways leading into your city it 
is suggested that spring is the proper time to perform this very neces- 
sary service. The cost is low considering the benefits which are derived. 
The visitors appreciate them and you add to your own club's prestige. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by IxI!/, 
inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 





LOOK AT THESE 


LOW PRICES! 
Price, F. O. B. Chicago....$6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago . $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B. Chicago... | $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 

Price compl 
plates, F. O. B. 


ete, with 
Chicago... $9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they 


will need no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


e.2 aR 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let 


visiting Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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HEY did not waste many words in 
questions and answers—those back- 
woodsmen of the early days. 

They worked hard, they wrought 
a livelihood from a_ wilderness. 
They were fearless but not careless. Silence 
was more than golden under most circum- 
stances. It often meant the continued exist- 
ence on this earth of a pioneer, with his de- 
pendent family. 

It is said that in the early days of Indiana— 
in the days of cabins in the wilderness, deer- 
skin coats, squirrel tailed caps and long rifles 
—that when the weary stranger sought the 
cheery warmth of a wilderness cabin he 
knocked lustily on the door. The door was not 
immediately swung open. Too many Indians 
had tomahawked too many settlers and stepped 
inside over sprawling bodies. The weary 
stranger knocked and the cry from within was 
“Who's here?” An Indian in the first place 
wouldn’t understand the question and if he 
thought he did understand it he couldn’t give 








an answer, No answer, no open door—just an 
examination of the firing pan of the rifle and 
an unloosening of the cabin dweller’s toma- 
hawk. 

“Who’s here?” when properly answered 
brought an open door and the hospitality 
which was freely offered and gratefully ac- 
cepted. The wanderer was greeted with the 
warmth that comes when folks meet in a wil- 
derness and the stranger was given generously 
of the meager fare of pioneer life. 

“Who’s here?” was soon contracted into 
the name “Hoosier” by which Indianians have 
ever since been known. 

The warm hospitality of pioneer days still 
exists in Indiana and the Kiwanians through- 
out the entire Indiana District stand ready and 
eager with open hands and warm hearts to re- 
ceive their Kiwanis guests in June—at Indian- 
apolis when “the moonlight’s fair upon the 
Wabash.” 

This is the pledge of District Governor Mar- 
shall D. Abrams. 
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“A Solemn Covenant” 


By ARTHUR R. FORD 


Editor, London, Ontario, Free Press; former International Trustee 


be crowned in Westminster Abbey, with all the cere- 

mony and the pageantry which is connected with the 
Coronation of British monarchs. Unusual interest through- 
out the Empire and the world prevails because of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which surrounded the abdication of 
his brother, King Edward VIII. He was a youth who had 
been trained for the position, who possessed charming per- 
sonality and every qualification to make the most popular 
King in England’s history. 

There is no need at the present time to review the circum- 
stances which surrounded his abdication. It is one of the 
tragic stories of history. 

The crisis through which the Empire passed scarcely 
caused a flutter. The Empire carried on. It was a triumph 
for democracy and British institutions. The Empire was if 
anything strengthened. It was realized, as never before, 
that the bonds of Empire are more than just a common 
King; they are common love for liberty, justice, freedom 
and everything that British civilization stands for. It is 
these common ideals, in a world where democracy is being 
challenged by dictatorships, which draw Canada and the 
motherland together. The crisis, curiously, instead of shak- 
ing the Empire cemented it. 

It was fortunate that the legal successor to King Edward 
was his oldest brother. Of all the royal family he possesses 
those qualifications most necessary for a monarch of a con- 
stitutional country. He not only looks like his late father 
King George V, but he is strikingly like him in character 
istics. He is domestic in his tastes; he has no love for the 
bright lights; he is industrious; he is sympathetic by nature; 
he loves outdoor life; he is naturally modest and retiring by 
disposition; he is unostentatiously religious; he understands 
that in a democratic monarchy it is necessary to codperate 
with the elected advisers of the people. They are qualities 
which appeal to the people of the Empire. 

What is just as fortunate is that his wife, Queen Eliza- 
beth, makes an ideal partner. She is a Scotch girl descended 
from one of the oldest Scotch families. She has royalty in 
her blood which can be traced back to Bruce. She has all the 


O* May 12, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth will 


finest characteristics of the Scotch. Like her husband she 
is domestic, her life wrapped up in her family; she is sensible 
and level-headed; she has the Scotch love of both education 
and religion. She has personal charm and is intensely pop- 
ular. England and Scotland are again united in the throne 
of England. 

Under the circumstances there is naturally extraordinary 
interest in the coming Coronation. Thousands of Canadians 
have booked passage to England to see for themselves the 
great show in Old London. In nearly every city, town and 
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hamlet the day will be marked by cele- 
brations and rejoicing. It will be a 
public holiday throughout Canada. 
What is the significance of it all? 
Why all the expenditure, the pomp and 
the ceremony and the beating of drums 
throughout the Empire? This is a little 
difficult to explain and difficult even for 
Canadians to understand and to appre- 
ciate. For nearly a thousand years now 
British monarchs have been crowned in 
Westminster Abbey. There is no cere- 
mony for the exaltation of man to high 
office that surpasses the crowning of the 
King of England in solemnity and splen- 
dor of rituality. Many changes have 
been made in the constitutional form of 
the British monarchy, so as to fit into the 
ever-advancing democratic system of 
government. Today the British Govern- 
ment is as democratic as any republic. 
This was shown by the fact that King 
Edward, despite all his personal popu- 
larity, retired at the wish and on the 





advice of his parliamentary advisers. 
Parliament was supreme. Although, 
following tradition, the oldest son was 
chosen as his successor, the choice was 
in the hands of the people’s elected rep- 
resentatives. But the ceremony remains 
ancient in character and medieval in its 
pageantry. The ceremony impresses the 
fact that Great Britain has its life deep- 
ly rooted in the past, although as time 
passes and the ages change the moulder- 
ing branches are lopped off. 

So, although this is the 20th century 
the sovereign’s rites of initiation are in 
form and in spirit certainly the same 
today as they were when Edward the 
Confessor and William the Conqueror 
were crowned, when the Kingship was 
regarded as sacrosanct and absolute— 
denoting the possession by the King per- 
sonally of supreme dominion, authority 
and rule. The service is mystical as 
well as symbolical. Part of it goes back 
to the ages of the Kings of Israel. 
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The Coronation is now what it has al- 
ways been—essentially a religious one. 
It is conducted by the highest ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. It is the ‘finest, per- 
haps the only medieval pageantry of 
patriotism, transfused with religion, 





that is extant in the twentieth century 
and there runs through all its magnifi- 
























































Of Interest to all Kiwanians is the 
Ceremony of Coronation which 
takes place May 12 in Westminster 
Abbey and which the author of 
this article explains is a ‘Solemn 
covenant between the King and 
his people—of devotion to their 
well-being on his part and in return 
of loyalty and affection on theirs." 


cence, recognition that the King is still 
a man, with personal feelings, opinions 
and predilections and subject to the 
common weaknesses of humanity. 
Therefore, there are professions of hu- 
mility on his part and prayers to God to 
afford him light and guidance. Above 
all there is an insistence that he must 
bind himself by oath to his duty and re- 
sponsibility to govern the people ac- 
cording to the laws of the land and to 
execute justice with mercy. 

The Coronation in brief is of the 
nature of a solemn covenant between 
the King and his people—of devotion 


to their well-being on his part and, in 


return, of loyalty and affection on theirs. 
This assertion of the truth that King- 
ship must be founded on order and law 
is brought out and emphasized at every 
exalted moment of the elaborate service. 

What does the ceremony and the 
Coronation mean to Kiwanians of this 
continent? It is naturally more signifi- 
cant to Canadian Kiwanians than to 
Americans. To Canadians it is the 
crowning of a new monarch under un- 
usual circumstances, and the elevation 
to the throne of a man whom Canadians 
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know will live up to the high ideals of 
the monarchy which have been handed 
down since the days of good Queen Vic- 
toria and will recognize the constitu- 
tional limitations of a democratic mon- 
arch. British justice, British ideals of 
law and order, British freedom and per- 
sonal liberty, the British system of 
democratic government are dear to all 
British subjects throughout the world. 
They are symbolized in the Crown and 
thus the interest in the Coronation of 
a new monarch by Canadians. 

To Americans it means less, but after 
all we have a common tongue, a common 
literature, and common institutions. 
Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, Burns, 
Scott, Dickens, they are our common 
heritage, and the two great English 
speaking nations, the United States and 
the British Empire are the main hope 
of peace in this troubled world today. 
American Kiwanians should be inter- 
ested in the character of the man who is 
the nominal head of the British Empire 
just as Canadians are deeply interested 
in the man who sits in the White House 
in the United States. Kiwanis stands 
for law and order and good govern- 
ment, whether Canadians or Amer- 
icans, and Kiwanis International ex- 
tends felicitations to the new heads of 
the Empire. 


Che Cath 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury, stand- 

ing before the King, addresses him 
thus: “Sir, is your Majesty willing to 
take the Oath?” The King answers in 
a loud voice, “I am willing.” The 
Archbishop then puts the following 
questions to the King. 

Archbishop: Will you solemnly prom- 
ise and swear to govern the People of 
this United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Dominions thereto 
belonging, according to the Statutes in 
Parliament agreed on, and the respec- 
tive Laws and Customs of the same? 

King: I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop: Will you to your power, 
cause I.aw and Justice, in Mercy, to be 
executed in all your Judgments? 

King: I will. 

Archbishop: Will you, to the utmost 
of your power, maintain the Laws of 
God, the true Profession of the Gospel, 
and the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by law? And will you main- 
tain and preserve inviolably the Settle- 
ment of the Church of England and the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and gov- 
ernment thereof, as by law established 
in England? And will you preserve 
unto the Bishops and Clergy of England 
and to the Churches there committed 
to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by Law do or shall apper- 
tain to them, or any of them? 

King: All this I promise to do. 

His Majesty then rises out of his 
chair and goes bareheaded to the Altar, 
where, laying his hand on the holy Gos- 
pel in the open Bible, he says— 

“The things which I have here be- 
fore promised, I will perform, and keep. 
So help me God.” He kisses the Book 
and signs a copy of the Oath. 
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Forests and Flood Control 


CCC boys planting black locust trees on eroded farm land near 
Ripley, Mississippi. 


Check dams constructed and red pine planted in order to 
prevent further erosion. a miles northwest of McArthur, 
io. 











By F. A. SILCOX 


Chief of Forest Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 


LOODS are nothing new to the Ohio. One or 

more have occurred somewhere along its source 

every single year from 1873 to 1913, with many 
since then. But the flood which hit the Ohio Valley 
this year is the worst of record. According to the 
Red Cross, homes of more than 942,000 people were 
flooded; some 648,000 people had to flee for their 
lives; estimates of property damage have ranged 
from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

The Ohio is the largest eastern tributary of the 
Mississippi. Almost 18,000,000 people live within 
the 127,000,000 acres of its drainage. About 40% 
of this area is rough land chiefly valuable for its 
potential forest cover. The balance includes fine 
farms, industrial cities, busy markets, great national 
resources. Here is where the 1937 flood struck. It 
directly affected 243 counties in 10 states. 

And records show that the number of floods on 
the Ohio is on the increase; that still higher flood 
crests may in the future be anticipated from storms 
as heavy or heavier than that of January, 1937. 
So, more than ever, attention is now focussed on 
the need for national planning to prevent such re- 
curring catastrophies on the Ohio, and elsewhere. 

What part can forests play in this national plan- 
ning? 

Notwithstanding discoveries of science concern- 
ing the influence of vegetative cover on the run-off 
of water, inexact information is currently offered 
on this subject. On the one hand, the opinion is 





Denuded area where smelter fumes killed all vegetation. Copper 
Basin of Tennessee. Now undergoing excessive erosion. 


Deposits of boulders and gravel washed down 

by flood which came from canyon whose water- 

shed was denuded of protective vegetation by a 

fire the preceding October. Pickens Canyon 
near Los Angeles, California. 
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heard that vegetation exerts no influ- 
ence whatever upon run-off; on the 
other, it is claimed that forests are the 
best means available for regulating 
streamflow. 

Neither opinion is right. Somewhere 
between the two extremes will be 
found the true role of forests in flood 
control. 

Any plan, however comprehensive it 
may be in other respects, that fails to 
provide for simple but effective farm 
practices on cropped iands, and com- 
mon sense measures to maintain vege- 
tative cover on watersheds, particularly 
of forests in key localities, will fall 
short of having utilized important fac- 
tors controlling flood waters. 

Wooded watersheds do not prevent 
or control all floods, 
but with floods start- 
ing at the sources 


Ohio Valley floods are on the in- 
crease and still higher crests may 





selves. How does forest cover on wa- 
tersheds influence streamflow? And 
how may forest management be ex- 
pected to help flood prevention and 
control? 


Forests as Water Holders 

The driving force or impact of rain 
over wooded areas is broken by the 
canopy of leaves and branches. Reach- 
ing the ground more gently, its flow 
over the surface is retarded by litter 
and debris on the forest floor. Then it 
is soaked up by the humus, passes slow- 
ly into the mineral soil, and follows 
channels made by the masses of roots 
which help keep that soil from being 
carried with it into springs, brooks, 
creeks, and rivers. 

That forest litter 
can absorb’ water 
equal to many times 


of streams, forests lon anticipated tn the future says its own dry weight, 
there exert a tre- : e . = has been proved by 
mendous influence this authority, calling attention to investigations made 
on the volume of need for national planning to pre- by the Forest Serv- 
water which at any vent recurring catastrophes. ice and other agen- 


one time reaches the 

lower river valleys. And this time fac- 
tor is a vital one. Removal of the top 
few inches from a flood crest often 
spells the difference between high wa- 
ter on the one hand, and disaster on 
the other! 

Influences that forests have on flood 
waters are not confined to trees alone. 
They extend to the entire forest cover, 
which includes all growth present un- 
der or in the openings; the carpet of 
leaves, fallen branches and other veg- 
etation (called litter) on the forest 
floor; the humus or decaying vegetable 
matter on the surface and in the top 
layer of the soil; and the soil itself with 
its myriad of roots that hold it together 
with minute springtail and other in- 
sects, help keep it porous. 

In scientific as well as practical con- 
siderations of the flood problem, two 
questions immediately present them- 





cies. In the Central 
States region, for example, the absorp- 
tive capacity of the hardwood litter av- 
erages about 360%; in New England 
spruce and hardwood forests, it holds 
up to 1% inches of rain. 

The water-holding capacity of forest 
covered soils is limited, of course. But 
then, so is that of dams or reservoirs. 
During prolonged and violent rains 
more water may fall than can be stored 
behind a dam, or soaked up by the 
spongy forest floor and held by the soil 
beneath. But by the time the dam is 
full, or the absorptive capacity of for- 
est litter and porous soil on millions 
of acres has_ been 
reached, run-off has al- 
ready been greatly re- 
duced. Even then, the 
carpet of leaf litter and 
humus continues to act 
as a mechanical ob- 
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struction to the flow of the remaining 
surface water toward stream beds. 

Actual measurements, carefully 
made and scientifically checked, show 
that normal forest soils will absorb 
water 10 times more rapidly than com- 
parable soils in grass pastures, and 20 
to 50 times as fast as comparable field 
soils. 

Just before the 1936 flood on one 
of the tributaries of the Susquehanna 
River, nine-tenths of the rainfall on a 
potato field was lost as run-off. A 
neighboring forested area lost only one 
half of one per cent of the rain. 

On the Concho River and the Colo- 
rado, in Texas, there was a record 
rainfall last September. As a result, 
the Colorado went on a rampage. But 
8,000 acres on the Concho watershed 
held every drop of rain that fell on 
the land. Soil there, where work had 
been done by the Soil Conservation 
Service, stored all the water which oth- 
erwise would have run off; held it till 
all flood danger was over. 

It will be remembered that the 
spring floods of 1936 were not pri- 
marily the result of heavy rains, but 
were caused largely by spring freshets 
from suddenly melting snows on 
ground that had been frozen solid for 
unusual depths, so it could not absorb 
water readily. Here, again, forests can 
help, for it is warmer in winter and 
cooler in spring and summer inside 
dense forests than on open land, 

So forest soils are not so deeply 
frozen and although with the approach 
of spring, melting starts earlier in the 
forest than on open ground, snow usu- 
ally lasts longer. The New England 


(Turn to page 250) 











Photos by U.S. Forest Service 





Gully banks healed by honeysuckle vines, Hima- 
laya berry, black locust, and cherry trees. Hilly 
Springs, Mississippi. 


A forest-protected watershed. The dense forest 

growth with its spongy leaf-litter on the ground 

gives maximum absorption of water into the 

ground, holds soil in place, slows down run-off. 

It is Nature’s greatest water-storage reservoir. 

Heart Pond and Mount McIntyre in the Adiron- 
dacks of New York. 
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HOTELS 
ARE READY 


Hostelries of the Convention City 
have notified commercial visitors to 
“Avoid Indianapolis June 20-24, KI- 
WANIS INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION” and are getting all ready for 
the influx of Kiwanians and their wives 
and families. Hotel reservation contracts 
have been received at the convention 
offices in gratifying mumbers and there 
is every evidence that folks are taking 
seriously the advice which is always 
good, regardless of where the conven- 
tion is held to “Get the Reservation 
Contracts in Early.’’ 

Direct reservations are not possible. 
All should be made in the regular way 
through the convention office. 
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The upper three hotels 
are the Washington, The 
Columbia Club and _ the 
Spink Arms. The Wash- 
ington is located in the very 
heart of the Indianapolis 
shopping and business cen- 
ter. The Columbia Club is 
headquarters for the Kiwanis 
Club of Indianapolis. The 
Spink Arms is one of the 
important hotels of Indian- 
apolis and for years has 
been popular. 

The second tier of pic- 
tures shows the Lincoln 
Hotel where will be located 
the International Executive 
offices and where will be 
quartered a great many of 
the visiting Kiwanians. On 
the right of this second 
tier is the Marou, one of 
the most beautiful hotels in 
Indiana. 


The third tier shows the 
lobby of the Claypool. The 
Claypool and Lincoln are 
on opposite sides of a busy 
street. The Severin, on the 
right, is one of the most 
popular of ‘the downtown 
hotels. 


The lower tier shows the 
Claypool where will be lo- 
cated many district head- 
quarters. The Indianapolis 
Athletic Club shown on 
the right is a splendidly 
equipped organization and 
those who find themselves 
assigned there will be fortu- 
nate. 


There are other Indian- 
apolis hotels not shown on 
this page. One of the large 
downtown hotels has _ re- 
cently changed its name and 
the picture was not eavail- 
able. 
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They're 


Indianapolis 


General Convention Committee 
and all members of Kiwanis Club 
of Indianapolis developing plans 
for events of June 20-24. District 
promoting pre-registration plans. 


* 


OT much more than a couple of 
months away is the twenty-first 
annual convention of Kiwanis 

International, to be held in Indianap- 
olis, June 20 to 24, 

A recent visit to Indianapolis made 
it appear very evident that the work 
of developing this convention was go- 
ing on at a fast pace and that the Ki- 
wanians of Indianapolis and throughout 
the Indiana District are taking their 
responsibilities with a high degree of 
seriousness. 

The General Convention Committee 
under the chairmanship of Murray H. 
Morris meets regularly and there is a 
complete realization of the importance 
of the preliminary work that is being 
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Indiana University Medicine Center. Foreground, left to right: Coleman Hospital—Nurses Home— 


Robert Long Hospital—Indiana University of Medicine. 


Background, left to right: James Whit- 


comb Riley Hospital for Children—Indianapolis City Hospital. 


done. Under the plan of Kiwanis con- 
vention operation this General Conven- 
tion Committee works out all local de- 
tails and carries out the plans of the 
International Board of Trustees and 
the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program. The General Con- 
vention Committee is composed of the 
chairmen of the various committees 
responsible for the necessary working 
out of details. In Indianapolis there 
are the following committees: hotels, 
halls and equipment, city transporta- 
tion, railroad transportation, publicity, 
registration, district headquarters and 
dinners, reception, ministers for invo- 
cations, president’s reception, main 
feature, golf, codperation, music, in- 








The Thomas Taggart Riverside Park Memorial. 


formation and outings, ladies enter- 
tainment, decorations, dances, district 
attendance. Many of these committees 
definitely link up with International 
committees, such as the International 
Committee on Convention Program, In- 
ternational Committee on Music and 
International Committee on Publicity. 
Murray Morris has, as Associate Gen- 
eral Chairman, Frank V. Hawkins, a 
Past President of the Indianapolis club 
and Roy R. Blair, president of the club 
during this year. As ex-officio mem- 
bers Chairman Morris has named 
Marshall Abrams, Governor of the In- 
diana District, H. H. Dittbrenner in 
charge of pre-registration for the dis- 
trict and W. Henry Roberts, immedi- 
ate past president and a member of 
the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program. 

The convention is not just the re- 
sponsibility of the members of this 
General Convention Committee. Every 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Indian- 
apolis is a member of some committee 
and has some convention responsibil- 
ity. The wife of every married mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis club either has 
a definite assignment of convention re- 
sponsibility or will receive one. 

The Chairman of the Ladies Enter- 
tainment Committee is Mrs. W. Henry 
Roberts, wife of the immediate past 
president of the club. Assisting Mrs. 
Roberts is William H. Trimble, whose 
title is that of Advisory Chairman. 
Mrs. Roberts has attended Internation- 
al and district conventions and has a 
keen appreciation of the types of en- 
tertainment most enjoyed by the vis- 
iting ladies and a careful schedule of 
colorful and interesting events is being 
developed. Kiwanian Trimble is assist- 
ing with arrangements and details 
which can be handled by the men leav- 
ing the ladies more time to plan many 
little features which can be combined 


(Turn to page 252) 
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The Ohio as seen from Harrison County State Forest. 


June in Indiana 


By HAROLD O. WARREN, JR. 


Indianapolis Convention and Publicity Bureau 


PPORTUNITY for an unusual 

vacation for the entire family 

awaits Kiwanians attending the 
International Convention at Indian- 
apolis in June. Before and after the 
convention sessions, visiting Kiwanians 
will find Indiana’s state parks inviting 
their attendance while the Hoosier 
lakes and streams will tempt the 
anglers to try their luck. 

The visitors will find Indiana in the 
middle of one of its most picturesque 
seasons with massed foliage of the 
trees and the green of fertile fields 
painting a panorama that is varied by 
busy cities and attractive, homey towns. 
Crossing the Indiana border from any 
direction, motorists will find the nine- 
thousand-mile state highway system 
earefully marked for their guidance 
and safety. Indiana is widely known 


for the excellent maintenance of its 
highway system and the steps taken to 
increase the safety of motorists. 

This modern highway system is one 
of Indiana’s major assets, linking to- 
gether every community and making 
possible greater enjoyment of the state 
parks, scenic areas and places of his- 
toric importance. It connects the in- 
dustrial area and the beautiful lake 
region of the north with the rich, agri- 
cultural middle section and the rugged, 
picturesque southern area with its 
mines, quarries and river ports. It 
threads together the cities and the state 
parks, the lakes and streams and the 
hundreds of places of scenic and his- 
toric interest. 

Kiwanian anglers should include 
their fishing tackle in their convention 
baggage for Indiana waters are noted 
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Whether you plan your vacation 
before or after the convention 
there will be abundant opportuni- 
ties to enjoy the pleasures of early 
summer in the beautiful Hoosier 
State; fishermen are urged to take 
advantage of angling facilities in 
northern section. 


for their black bass fishing and the 
season will open on June 16. Indiana 
issues a special non-resident fishing 
license, good for ten days, for only one 
dollar. From the cold water streams 
and lakes of northern Indiana to the 
warmer, bayou lined streams of south- 
ern Indiana, the angler can choose his 
sport between trout in the north and 
the fifty-pound catfish of the south. 
In the lake country and along the larg- 
er streams are hundreds of summer re- 
sorts and cottages where the visitor can 
choose accommodations to fit his budget. 

From the Department of Conserva- 
tion comes the following information 
relative to fishing possibilities, most 
particularly in the northern section of 
the state. 

Concentrated within approximately a 
third of the state are hundreds of 
lakes, ranging in area from a few acres 
to several hundred, and other hundreds 
of miles of streams offering the fisher- 
man an endless choice. Northern In- 
diana has scores of miles of trout fish- 
ing, equal to that of any other state 
and it is being improved. In the last 
two years an extensive survey has been 
made to discover suitable trout waters 
and many thousand Brook, Rainbow 
and Brown trout have been planted for 
the future sport of the angler. 

In the lakes the fisherman will find 
the black bass, the bluegill, crappie and 
red-eared sunfish wearing a chip on 
their shoulder, daring him to match 
his skill with their ability to shake 
loose from the hook. If he wants to 


go after bigger game, there are many 
lakes in which the walleyed pike lurk, 
ready to play with the first tempting 





McCormick’s Creek Canyon. Falls and dripping 
water from above. 
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Game fish rearing ponds. 


lure that comes within striking dis- 
tance. 

Not all the sport for the fisherman 
is in the trout streams and the lakes. 
There is the St. Joseph, the Tippecanoe, 
the Eel, the Maumee, the Wabash, the 
Salamonie, the Mississinewa and a 
score of other rivers which give north- 
ern Indiana valid claim to the best black 
bass fishing water of the middle west. 

On the lakes and along the streams 
the fisherman will find congenial com- 
panions with whom he can swap stories 
of the big ones that got away and those 
that didn’t and exchange lore on the 
peculiarities of fish or engage in the 
never settled debate on the merits of 
live bait and the barbed hook. 

Many of the lakes have connecting 
channels and if the fishing is too easy 
on one, it is an easy matter to paddle 
to another where he will need all his 
skill and patience to experience that 
thrill which comes from a jarring strike. 
An entire vacation could be spent mov- 
ing from one lake to another if the 
fisherman enjoys a changing scene and 
new problems in hooking and landing 
his fish. 

Many Hoosier sportsmen take to the 
rivers with their boat and duffle bag, 
drifting downstream until they strike 
a likely spot and choosing their camp- 
ing site with all the deliberation and 
finesse of a French voyager. For the 
outdoorsman such a trip is a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience, combining 
the promise of a record catch with the 
flare of the campfire and the appetizing 
tang of fresh fish in the skillet. 

The Department of Conservation, 
aided by scores of active conservation 
clubs throughout northern Indiana, has 
undertaken a codperative program de- 
signed to add to the attraction of both 
the lakes and streams for fishermen. 
Hundreds of thousands of game fish 
reared at state hatcheries and by the 
clubs in their own hatcheries are planted 
each year in these lakes and streams. 
This propagation of game fish is being 
carried on, on a more extensive scale 
this year than ever in the past. 

Along with the stocking of the lakes 
and streams, effective steps are being 


Riverside State Fish Hatchery, Indianapolis. 


taken for the improvement of the lakes 
by preventing any lowering of the 


OTE ORR OES 





The Sand Dunes beach along Lake Michigan is 
one of the finest in the country. 


levels and the improvement of the 
streams by reforesting the banks and 
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the construction of low dams, creating 
deep pools and a constant flow in the 
streams. Indiana now has an effective 
weapon against stream pollution as a 
result of recent legislation and with the 
Department of Conservation actively 
supported by the thousands of sports- 
men and conservationists, the state is 
developing its fishing waters most 
effectively. 

The variety of fishing which north- 
ern Indiana offers the angler is matched 
by the other recreational opportunities 
afforded him and every member of the 
family. If he is spending his vacation 
with a group of cronies, they may live 
in a tent, find quarters in a cottage or 
obtain the type of accommodations 
which they desire at any one of scores 
of tourists’ homes, lake shore resorts 
or hotels. 

If the fisherman is taking his family 
along, his choice of vacation places is 
equally unlimited. They can pitch their 
tent and live the life of the vagabonds 
or stop at one of many scores of hotels 
and inns where the service is unexcelled 
and their every desire is anticipated. 
The range of choice is limited only by 
the type of accommodations desired. 

But fishing, while important, need 
not be considered the only vacation 
pleasure available to convention visi- 
tors who plan on spending some leisure 
days or weeks in Indiana before or af- 
ter the sessions at Indianapolis. 

Indiana’s state parks have a national 
reputation for their scenic beauty and 
the provision which they make for the 
comfort of visitors whether they stay 
at the park inns, in cottages, tents or 
arrive in trailer homes. Dunes State 
Park, with a three-mile beach on Lake 
Michigan and some unusual sand dunes, 
is unique. Pokagon State Park, front- 
ing on Lake James and Snow Lake is a 
favorite resort for fishermen. Turkey 
Run State Park, with walled canyons 
and virgin timber, is a year-around 
outing place. McCormick’s Creek State 
Park has a natural history museum and 
exceptional scenery. Brown County 

(Turn to page 252) 





The overshot water wheel operating the grist mill in Spring Mill State Park, 90 miles southwest of 
Indianapolis. 
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INVADING 


HE Kiwanians of Canada and the United States are 
Ture in completing plans for the “invasion” of Indian- 

apolis, June 20 to 24 for the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International. 

This invading “army” is a peaceful but aggressive one 
and instead of meeting opposition when it seeks to enter 
Indianapolis, the Kiwanis hosts will be welcomed with ex- 
ceptional hospitality by the members of the Indianapolis 
club and the Kiwanians of the entire Indiana District. 

From reports that are coming to us concerning the form- 
ing of “companies” which will make up this “army” of 
invasion we have every reason to believe that a larger num- 
ber will be enlisted to attend this Indianapolis Convention 
than we have had at our conventions for some years. 

There are several good reasons for this assurance of in- 
creased attendance. The respective districts have accepted 
in a very definite and sincere manner reasonable quotas. 
They are splendidly organized for the promotion of conven- 
tion attendance from their clubs and are working most 
aggressively to meet if not exceed their quotas. We be- 
lieve that the preconvention promotional work of our dis- 
tricts improves with each succeeding year. 

Another reason for the prospect of unusual attendance 
at Indianapolis is the splendid condition of our clubs which 
are increasing their membership in spite of the many gains 
during the previous three years, functioning in an excellent 
manner, and generally sincerely participating in activities 
in line with our International objectives. Obviously, func- 
tioning and achieving clubs with sound and growing mem- 
bership most naturally develop real interest in the attend- 
ance of a reasonable number of members at an Interna- 
tional convention. Such clubs know that the attendance 
of these members will bring growth and inspiration to them 
and so ultimately bring back to the clubs that which will 
make them the stronger and more vital in service and lead- 
ership. 

A further reason for the an- 
ticipated large attendance at 
the Indianapolis Convention is 
the fact that the convention city 
this year is closer to a larger 
number of Kiwanis clubs than 
convention cities generally are. 
In fact, Indianapolis is fairly in 
the center of what may be 
termed the Kiwanis “popula- 
tion.” Obviously with the con- 
vention so close at hand for the 
larger number of clubs and 
members many, in addition to 
the regular delegates, are plan- 
ning to take advantage of this opportunity to attend an In- 
ternational convention. 

Another reason for expecting a larger number to go to 
the convention at Indianapolis is the assurance of excep- 
tional hospitality and well cared for plans on the part of 
the Indianapolis club and likewise the aggressive interest 
taken by the Indiana District as host to the convention in 
codperation with the Indianapolis Kiwanians. 

While the appeal of opportunity will do much to pro- 
mote an excellent attendance at Indianapolis, we may right- 
ly urge club representation and attendance from the stand- 
point of duty. Unless clubs are represented at these an- 
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nual conventions, our conventions cannot perform the es- 
sential function which they are planned to accomplish. At 
these conventions officers are elected and policies are ap- 
proved that determine the future of Kiwanis during the 
next administrative year, and action is taken as to amend- 
ments of our Constitution and By-Laws which of course 
have a relation to the future development of the organiza- 
tion. To maintain the democracy of our organization and 
to insure the participation of all clubs in these vital mat- 
ters it is essential that clubs should be represented. In ad- 
dition, these International conventions are opportunities for 
developing fellowship, enthusiasm and dynamic essential to 
the further development of Kiwanis and especially to the 
motivating of the service and fellowship for which the or- 
ganization primarily exists. These great annual gatherings 
develop unity and morale in a manner necessary for the 
advancement and achievement of our type of organization. 

These conventions are for all clubs and all Kiwanians. 
A few have had a misunderstanding of the convention zone 
plan as limiting attendance to those from the zone in which 
the convention is held. This is not at all true. This zone 
plan is solely for the purpose of allocating the convention to 
different sections of Canada and the United States. 

Under the efficient direction of Les Jones, chairman of 
the International Committee on Convention Program, a 
strong program is being worked out for both convention 
sessions and entertainment features with the codperation of 
the Indianapolis Kiwanians. The speakers will be leaders 
and thinkers well worth seeing and hearing. The confer- 
ences will offer exceptional opportunity for the exchange 
of experience and the discovery of new methods and pro- 
cedure that will be of value to the clubs in their activities. 

Indianapolis Kiwanians are working diligently in matur- 
ing of all arrangements under the splendid leadership of 
Murray H. Morris, chairman of the General Convention 
Committee. Because of their 
earnestness, aggressiveness and 
fine hospitality they will do their 
full part, and will be ready to 
care for all even if the attend- 
ance is the biggest ever. 

District Governor Marshall 
D. Abrams is rallying the Indi- 
ana Kiwanians in regard to 
both a maximum representation 
from the district and the obliga- 
tions and privileges as host in 
cooperation with the Indianapo- 
lis club. The district commit- 
tees are earnestly busy in their 
responsibilities and the visiting 
Kiwanians and their wives are assured a fine welcome on 
the part of all Indiana Kiwanians. 

Let officers and leaders in clubs and districts do all that 
they can to enlist the largest possible “army” of delegates, 
members and their wives so that there will be an un- 
precedented “invasion” of Indianapolis next June. 
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ERHAPS the most important ob- 

jective of Kiwanis is the “Friendly 

Understanding Among All Citizens, 
Rural and Urban.” The lack of har- 
mony and the misunderstanding be- 
tween rural and urban groups is older 
than the Republic. Some of the clashes 
and compromises of the Constitutional 
Convention were due to differences be- 
tween relatively populous states and 
states which were overwhelmingly rural 
and sparsely populated. In the War of 
1812 there was a sharp division be- 
tween manufacturing New England 
and the rest of the country. Generally 
speaking, the War between the States 
was a struggle between states which 
were urban and states which were 
largely agricultural and_ therefore, 
rural. In national policies there is fre- 
quently a conflict of sentiment between 
the industrial East and the agricul- 
tural West and South. We see the same 
division in Canadian history. When 
the Confederation was formed, New- 
foundland remained aloof because she 
felt that the urban centers would not 
understand the problems of her sparse 
population. For many, many years, 
perhaps forever, large areas of Canada 
and the United States will remain ru- 
ral. Hence, if the Canadian Confeder- 
ation and the American Union are to 
endure there must be friendly under- 
standing between urban and _ rural 
groups. Many states have this same 
problem. In Illinois there is sometimes 
ill feeling between Chicago and the 
rest of the state. The same is true in 
other states having large urban centers 
and sparsely settled regions. 

Friendly understanding cannot be 
developed by mere lip service nor by 
merely entertaining farmers once or 
twice a year and then forgetting them 
until it is time to give them another 


Pr = 


acing the 


roblems tin 
rban-Rural 
Relations 


By ALBERT EARLEY 


Supervisor of Rural Schools; Secretary, Kiwanis Club 


of Georgetown, Delaware 


dinner and entertainment. There are 
specific ways of accomplishing this 
prime objective of Kiwanis. 

Rural sections should be given their 
just representation in political offices. 
We believe that the rural residents 
have no just cause for complaint along 
this line. This belief is based on our 
limited knowledge. If, however, there 
are instances where the rural people 
are discriminated against politically, 
Kiwanis should welcome the opportu- 
nity of seeing that justice is done. One 
corrected injustice would do far more 
to promote friendly relations than any 
number of entertainments and dinners 
to a few farmers. 

Observation leads us to believe that 
there are cases of unjust taxation. Un- 
just because the rural people pay more 
than their just share of real estate 
taxes. Here is a case which illustrates 
our point. In one state taxes are col- 
lected on horses, mules, hogs and other 
things essential to a farm. These are 
needed by the farmers to make a liv- 
ing. At the same time dentists, law- 
yers, optometrists and doctors are not 
taxed for books or equipment which 
they need to make a living. The farm- 
ers are discriminated against. If Ki- 
wanis clubs would correct this condi- 
tion they would be practicing what they 
preach. 

In at least one case which we know, 
the firemen offer annual prizes to chil- 
dren in the town school for the best 
essays on fire prevention, but no prizes 
are offered to the children in nearby 
rural schools whose patrons are served 
by the fire company. If our objective 
of friendly understanding among all 
people is to be more than sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals, let us see 
that the rural child is given a square 
deal. 
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The American Red Cross in one state 
gives free swimming lessons each sum- 
mer to children who attend consoli- 
dated schools. Buses provided by the 
Red Cross transport these children to 
and from the beach where the swim- 
ming lessons are conducted. The in- 
struction is graded according to abil- 
ity. One class is for beginners, an- 
other is for advanced pupils, and a 
third group receives instruction in life 
saving. Isn’t this perfectly wonderful? 
But the boy or girl attending a small 
rural school is given no such opportu- 
nity. Another opportunity for Kiwanis 
to get justice for all and thus build up 
friendly feeling. 

Doubtless, many Kiwanis clubs are 
interested in Scouting. Do not let your 
interest be confined to scout troops, 
because scout troops, in general, are 
composed of boys in cities or towns 
and, therefore, do not reach rural boys. 
There are thousands of farm boys who, 
because they are widely scattered, can- 
not be organized into scout troops, but 
they can be lone scouts. Information 
about lone scouting may be obtained 
from any scout official. The promotion 
of lone scouting would promote friend- 
ly feeling, and give the rural relations 
committee something to do. 

Help the Grange in your town or 
nearby village. Perhaps they are strug- 
gling to pay for their hall. Vote them 
an appropriation even if it is small. 
This will, doubtless, convince the rural 
people of your interest in them. At- 
tend their suppers, entertainments, etc. 
Deeds, not words, will build that 
friendly understanding which is an im- 
portant Kiwanis objective. 

Kiwanis clubs can do much to build 
a sane attitude toward rural schools. 
Some people living in towns and cities 

(Turn to page 258) 
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Dedicate Toronto Boys’ Club 


BY B. G. NEWTON 


President, Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario 


NOTHER chapter in the Story of 
Boys’ Work by the Kiwanis Club 


of Toronto was commenced on 
February 1, 1937, when their beautiful 
new K-Club was formally dedicated to 
service among under-privileged boys. 
In 1927-28 the late T. P. Loblaw, mer- 
chant prince and philanthropist, a mem- 
ber of Kiwanis, became keenly interest- 
ed in the activities of our Boys’ Work 
Committee. He showed his sympathy in 
many practical ways. Not only did he 
enjoy giving banquets for the boys, cash 
gifts, trucking service, when required, 
but he loved to take off his coat at the 


Upon the Kiwanis Club of Toronto 
rests the responsibility of wisely invest- 
ing the income from this fund in un- 
der-privileged boys’ work or other char- 
itable activities in the city of Toronto. 

Last year, after opening a Branch K- 
Club in the east end, it was decided to 
proceed with an expansion program at 
Old Trinity College, where the Boys’ 
Work had been carried on for over ten 
years. 


Acquired by City 


Old Trinity College, situated in the 
midst of a fine playground park, was 
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Old Trinity College made available to the Toronto Club through the wisdom 
and understanding of the City of Toronto. Located in a beautiful park it is the 
headquarters of this great activity. 


K-Club, and do his turn with other 
members of the committee. 

The story of this great and good man 
has been told in this magazine on previ- 
ous occasions. Everyone is more or less 
familiar with the fact that through a 
provision in his will the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto became custodians of what is 
known as the Loblaw Charitable Trust 
Fund, when our friend, with unexpected 
suddenness, passed to his reward. 

This Trust Fund has grown, with the 
gradual liquidation of the estate, to 
$850,000, and it is anticipated that in 
the course of time this will reach 
$1,000,000, and possibly more. 


acquired by the city when some fifteen 
years ago a new Trinity College was 
erected in proximity to Toronto Uni- 
versity, with which it is affiliated. 
In 1930 the City of Toronto was per- 
suaded to assist the Kiwanis club in 
its work among under-privileged boys, 
and made certain alterations to one 
wing of the Old Trinity College Build- 
ing at a cost of some $8,000. This gave 
our club reasonably satisfactory quar- 
ters in which to carry on our work. Last 
year the city authorities agreed to 
lease practically all of the old college 
building to our club, at a nominal rent- 
al of $1.00 per year, on the understand- 





T. P. Loblaw—an oil painting, gift of 

the club and presented as a memorial 

to the man who made the extension 
of this work possible. 


ing that the Kiwanis Club of Toronto 
would undertake certain alterations, 
and assume the cost of same. 

The 1936 Boys’ Work Committee, un- 
der the leadership of M. J. (Mac) Mac- 
donald, proceeded with a survey of the 
entire situation. A sub-committee was 
appointed to draw plans, and obtain 
estimates. With the encouragement 
and guidance of the executive and espe- 
cially the Loblaw Charitable Trust 
Fund Committee, actual work on the re- 
modelling of the old college buildings 
(constructed in 1850) was eventually 
started in October, 1936, and the first 
phase completed in January, 1937, at a 
cost of approximately $15,000. Anoth- 
er $17,000 will have to be spent in the 
next two years. 

We now have available at our Trin- 
ity K-Club sixteen airy, brightly-deco- 
rated, and well-lighted rooms for voca- 
tional classes, games and amusements. 
There is a large gymnasium (the orig- 
inal Convocation Hall) spacious, attrac- 
tive foyer, washrooms, check rooms, etc. 


Fifteen Hundred Boys Being Served 


We have a present enrollment of ap- 
proximately 1200 boys at Trinity 
K-Club and have accommodation for 
several hundred more. Over 250 are 
enrolled at Gerrard K-Club. 

During July and August our club 
operates Camp Kiwanis at Lake Simcoe 
at Orillia—a distance of 90 miles from 
Toronto. We have accommodation at 
present for about 110 boys, thus being 
able to give a 12-day outing to 560 boys. 

Our budget for 1937 Boys’ Work, ex- 
clusive of capital expenditure, is 
$23,000. Leadership this year is being 
provided by Ken Loheed, who will be 
well and favorably remembered as our 
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The lobby of the K-Club Building (formerly Old Trinity College) looking 





towards the Park. 


president in 1934, when the Interna- 
tional Convention came to Toronto. 


New Club is Opened 

After organizing his committee, and 
lining up his budget for 1937, Ken’s 
first big job was heading up the cere- 
monies in connection with the formal 
opening at Trinity K-Club, scheduled 
for February 1. 

In addition to many city officials and 
citizens interested in social service 
work, invitations were issued to every 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, 
(and their ladies), members of River- 
dale and West Toronto Kiwanis clubs, 
and as was expected, we had a marvel- 
lous turnout for the opening night. 

Our Honorary President and Patron 
Saint, Jack Hayes, unveiled an oil paint- 
ing of the late T. P. Loblaw—the gift 
of the club—and presented as a memo- 
rial to the man whose wisdom and gen- 


erosity made it possible for us to so 
greatly extend our Boys’ Work. 
Former chairmen of Boys’ Work 
Committees were present on the plat- 
form and were introduced by Chairman 
Ken Loheed, who briefly related each 
man’s contribution. First Chairman, 
Bert Reed, gave a brief address in 
which he outlined some of the early ex- 
periences in organizing our Boys’ Work. 
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Rev. George Leichliter, a much be- 
loved member of our own club, offered 
the prayer of dedication, after which 
Civic Controller and Riverdale Kiwan- 
ian Ralph Day, in formally declaring 
the new club open, expressed on behalf 
of the city, the keenest interest and sat- 
isfaction in the contribution our club is 
making in building a better citizenship. 


Wide Range of Activities 

Activities of the K-Club are varied, 
embracing all kinds of sports in season, 
gymnasium classes, basketball, boxing, 
etc. Several hundred chairs are avail- 
able making it possible for the gymna- 
sium to be quickly converted into an 
auditorium on occasions when concerts 
are given or moving pictures provided. 

There are classes in basketry, photog- 
raphy, printing, first-aid, nature study, 
clay modelling, barber shop, electrical 
class, model aeroplane building, stamp 
club, needle work and rug making, toy 
shop, bookbinding, sign painting, art 
classes, dramatics, brickwork, linobloc, 
soap sculpture, woodwork, etc. 

We have had an excellent bugle band 
for several years, and our harmonica 
band has carried off many prizes. Con- 
sideration is now being given to the 
formation of a brass band. 

We are indebted to the Y.M.C.A. who 
have very kindly made their swimming 
pool available to us at both the West 
End and Broadview Branches. Harry 
Anderson is superintendent. Assisting 
him is Garland Young at Trinity K- 
Club, and Howard Conquergood in 
charge of Gerrard. The Boys’ Work 

(Turn to page 252) 































Game room for the junior boys. The youngsters 
like this type of game. It provides concentration; 
it makes them think and there is a real thrill in 
attaining a victory. This room is always crowded 
and surprisingly quiet. Even the making of pic- 
ture-taking arrangements did not disturb most of 
the boys so intent were they on working out their 
individual problems. 





The print shop. Here the boys learn about what 
oes into a printed page or a card. They learn 
ow to ‘‘stick’’ type and distribute it and then 
when they have their forms made up they learn 
how to take proofs and actually turn out the 
finished printed product. The boys prove apt 
pupils and some fine craftsmen are going to be 
developed from the instructions of Foreman Parker. 








significant changes have been tak- 

ing place in American education. A 
number of things have been pretty no- 
ticeable—new buildings, new courses, 
vastly increased enrollments,—to men- 
tion but a few. But another important 
change has been becoming apparent in 
the American schools. We are getting 
a new type of teacher. 

Unfortunately, of course, the fact 
that a change is taking place in the 
kind of teacher we are employing has 
not been, in some quarters, very clearly 
recognized. I am afraid that it has 
not been recognized by some of our 
teacher-training institutions; and I am 
sure that it has not been recognized by 
many of the teachers now in service. 
We boast that the little red school house, 
which once filled so important a place in 
our educational scheme, is now, be- 
cause of its obvious inadequacies, be- 
coming a thing of the past; but we 
haven’t been so quick to recognize that 
the type of teaching that went on in the 
little red school house is on its way out, 
too. I don’t mean that there hasn’t been 
a lot of good teaching in the past; but 
we might as well admit that there has 
been a lot of bad teaching, too. The 
real point, however, is this: What may 
have been satisfactory teaching in the 
old days is not satisfactory today. For 
that statement I would assign two good 
reasons. First, we are teaching an al- 
together different class of students to- 
day than we were a generation ago, at 
least in the high schools and colleges; in 
the second place, the science of educa- 
tion has advanced to such a point that 
we know a great deal more about how 
to deal with students than we did at 
that time. 

Let me give you rapidly, then, a few 
ways in which the new teacher differs 
from the old—or shall we say, the dis- 
appearing teacher. Please understand 


|" IS obvious to all of you that some 


that when I speak of the old teacher, I 


am speaking in terms of 
ideas, not of age. Fre- 
quently the new teacher 
in the sense I am using here, is old in 
point of years. 

In the first place, this new teacher 
is an expert in the. understanding of 
children. The old teacher assumed that 
all adolescents, for example, were sim- 
ply young adults, or else that they were 
incomprehensible animals, bent upon 
resisting knowledge and bedeviling poor 
teachers. The new teacher makes it a 
point to find out what makes the wheels 
go around in the children of the particu- 
lar age with which she has to deal. If 
she is teaching adolescents, for in- 
stance, she makes it a point to under- 
stand the powerful influence of devel- 
oping sex interest—does not stifle, or 
pooh-pooh it, but turns it to account. 
She makes it a point to understand the 
revolt against authority which charac- 
terizes the age—and turns that to ac- 
count. 

In fact, this new teacher has a pretty 
thorough background in a lot of things 
that weren’t considered so important a 
few years ago. We used to think that 
if we had a teacher thoroughly trained 
in English, we had a pretty good Eng- 
lish teacher; but we are beginning to 
change our minds about that. We say 
that if we are going to have a good 
English teacher, we must have a per- 
son reasonably well versed in history, 
science, languages, and some knowl- 
edge of the world’s work. But that 
isn’t all. She must be well trained in 
psychology, in sociology, in health—in 
fact, in every factor that can possibly 
affect the learning of her pupil. Many 
of us would rather have a mathematics 
teacher who isn’t an expert in his sub- 
ject, but who is an expert in dealing 
with boys and girls. 

We like to think of the new teacher 
as a director of learning. The old 
teacher was a lesson-hearer, a grade- 
calculator, and a policeman—and fre- 
quently the performance of none of 
these duties was attended by learning. 
We do not judge the new teacher by the 
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ew Kind 


of Teacher 


By DEAN LOBAUGH 
Principal, High School and Member, 


Kiwanis Club of Walla Walla, Washington 


mechanical excellence of her classroom 
procedure. We are interested in wheth- 
er learning is going on—and that means 
that we may expect to see learning 
growing out of the student’s interests, 
and not necessarily out of the require- 
ments handed down by the course-of- 
study makers. This means, too, that in 
the new teacher’s classroom we may 
not expect to see all the students doing 
the same thing on the same day. 
(Turn to page 254) 


WHAT THE NEW TEACHER HAS 

An understanding of the age in 
which she lives. 

A training in psychology, soci- 
ology and cali ; si 

The ability to be known as a 
"director of learning," not a lesson- 
hearer, grade-calculator and po- 
liceman, 

A separate and distinct goal of 
achievement for each pupil with 
the judging of progress in the light 
of that individual goal. 

A knowledge and a belief that 
failure can be avoided and that 
“we can do something for every 
boy or girl who comes to us if only 
we are patient enough and smart 
enough. .. ." 

The ability and the training and 
the desire to make teaching a vital, 
individual experience rather than a 
routine, cut-and-dried proposition. 

An interest in what is happening 
to the pupils not in covering a cer- 
tain amount of material. 

A sense of proportion in regard 
to her job, a job challenging all 
her powers and requiring all her 
time either in actual duty or in 
preparation for that duty. 

This Pacific-Northwest educator 
expresses certainty that the new 
teacher is coming to places where 
she is not already at work; she'll 
cost more but she'll be worth more. 
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My Personal Page 


FEWER AND BETTER 


more I care about those few things. 

I used to care a lot about eating. Hogs jowl and tur- 
nip greens with cornbread made from water-ground meal; 
sliced sweet potato pie; fried chicken and milk gravy with 
hot buttermilk biscuits; a twenty-pound turkey and a dozen 
people at the table, me with a carving knife and fork behind 
the turkey. These and a dozen other things were mighty 
important to me at one time. They are just as good today 
as they ever were, but I don’t want much of them at any 
one sitting. 

I used to care a lot about women. Even King Solomon 
with all his record for appreciation of women, could never 
have loved women in groups, herds, coveys and flocks more 
than I did at one time. I loved them all without exception. 
Small ones and tall ones, plump ones and lean ones, blonde 
ones and brunettes—they were all perfectly wonderful. 
I still like women, but not in such quantities. My wife and 
baby and half a dozen other attractive young things suffice 
for my more discriminating taste. 

If memory serves me right, the Disciples were pretty 
nearly all fishermen. Me, too. If a vocational guidance 
expert had gone over me thoroughly when I was a lad, I 
would now be foreman in a sardine factory instead of 
pounding this typewriter for a living. There was a time 
when I would like to have fished three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, and to spend the extra quarter of a 
day working over the stuff in my tackle box. It’s different 
now. One day per week of fishing satisfies me, unless it 
rains that day, which of course entitles me to another day 
the same week. 

So far we have been discussing my virtues, but the same 
thing holds true of my vices. There was a time when I had 
a lot of faults and weaknesses. Thinking back about them, 
I realize that the space here is too limited to list them. 
Now, however, I am limited to two major vices. Two is 
not many, but they are so cherished that they make up to 
me for the loss of many pet sins. They are habits so rooted 
and grounded that they have become a part of me. 

There is a branch of my Kiwanis club yclept The Society 
for Psychological Research. Each Friday night a certain 
number of us meet and conduct a series of psychological 
experiments with some little red, white and blue disks and 
a pack of cards. The limit is ten cents, the deuces are 
wild, and the game is stud. We meet but once a week, yet 
there was a time in my life when I felt that only one poker 
game in any single calendar week meant a week wasted. 
I don’t play poker very often these days, but I love it more 
than ever. It is a sin I hug to my bosom like the Spartan 
boy hugged the stolen fox. 

My other major vice is cigarette smoking. Ever since 
the days when I hid a bag of Bull Durham and a book of 
cigarette papers in the cow shed, cigarettes have been an 
important part of my life. There was a time when I con- 
sumed forty or fifty a day, but now ten or a dozen suffice, 
though each one of those is fully as important to me as the 
meal which it precedes or follows. I need the soothing 
effect of a cigarette when I get angry or tired; I need the 
relaxation of a cigarette when I am unduly excited or 
elated. I have a lot of other excuses for smoking cigar- 
ettes. 


iE older I get, the fewer things I care about, but the 
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By ROE FULKERSON 





I don’t know if the things I have listed can be called by 
such positive names as “vices” and “virtues,” but what is 
true of the ones I have listed is equally true of my friends. 
There was a time in my life when I went “skyooting” 
around the United States and Canada like a crane flying 
around over a marsh. Just as the crane settles down any 
place where there is a likely looking spot to catch frogs and 
minnows, so also I settled down wherever there was a con- 
vention of one of the many organizations in which I was 
active. This running around hither and yon made me 
many friends in many places. 

It’s different now. A train trip is a burden and a con- 
vention a task except for two organizations in which I am 
deeply interested. The stay-at-home attitude has lessened 
that vast circle of friends, because friendships must be re- 
newed from time to time like life insurance policies. But 
those friends I have retained, and those two organizations 
in which I am still active, are all the nearer and dearer to 
me because their number is limited. 

Just as I eat less and enjoy it more; love fewer women 
and those few better; fish less often and more enthusias- 
tically; play fewer games of poker and enjoy them more; 
smoke fewer cigarettes and these few are more important 
to my comfort, so also do I have fewer friends and love 
them more devotedly. 


My first and major love in organizations is Kiwanis. I 
believe this is true of most men who belong to Kiwanis. 
As I meet Kiwanians here and there, among them are many 
men who belong to the various other organizations of which 
I am a member. Almost without exception, Kiwanis has 
a bigger place in their lives than any other group with 
which they are affiliated. 

It follows as naturally as a darkie boy follows a brass 
band, that most of my intimate friends are members of 
Kiwanis. Kiwanis is a friendship factory in which there 
is never a strike or a walk out. It works overtime at making 
the greatest happiness which comes to humanity. Friend- 
ship is life’s greatest happiness. 

In my mail this morning came letters from a Jewish 
rabbi, a vocational teacher, an advertising man, a Canadian 
King’s Counsel and a busy merchant. All of these men 
were writing me on Kiwanis subjects. Every one of them 
is a man who knows me well enough to call me by my first 
name, and whom I know well enough to call “‘friend.” 


Here in my own home town and my own home club are 
a group of men who yell salutations at me across the street, 
who telephone and come calling when I am ill, whose faces 
break into smiles at the sight of me; men whose friendships 
are more valuable to me than honors, wealth or any other 
material thing this world can bring me. 


Nothing in this world brings such lasting joy as friend- 
ship. Age takes our appetites away; travel palls after 
one has seen a certain number of mountains and rivers, 
cathedrals and art galleries; experience makes us blasé 
and easily bored, but the time never comes when we are 
not made happy by the eyes which greet us with a smile, 
and the hand which shoots out on a long arm in instant and 
hearty greeting. 


And friendship and Kiwanis are synonymous. 
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Asheville Preventorium 


By MAJOR W. P. GEARING 


Member, Preventorium Committee, Kiwanis Club of Asheville, North Carolina 


HE word “Preventorium” immedi- 

ately commands attention. Place 

“Tuberculosis” before it and the in- 
terest is doubled. Now add “Chil- 
dren’s,” with all that word means to us, 
and what a challenging combination! 
“Children’s Tuberculosis Preventori- 
um,” 

Follow this thought with the explana- 
tion that the particular children’s pre- 
ventorium which we are about to de- 
scribe functions entirely and solely to 
provide benefits for children whose fi- 
nancial circumstances forbid this care 


and nourishing food to little children 
who have not been receiving it? What 
is more interesting for the “hard-boiled” 
business man, who wants a return in 
dollars and cents for his welfare con- 
tributions, than to spend fifty dollars to 
prevent the development of a case of 
tuberculosis? The fifty dollars thus 
spent saves him and his fellow taxpay- 
ers the cost of supporting a patient for 
months and probably years, in a local 
or state sanatorium. 

Asheville, North Carolina, a com- 
munity of 50,000 population, beautiful- 





The Preventorium, where the youngsters are trained and rehabilitated. 


otherwise, and you have a picture of the 
Asheville, North Carolina, Kiwanis 
club’s latest and most far-reaching 
project. 

It is a safe assumption that any com- 
munity large enough to boast having a 
Kiwanis club, has a sufficient number 
of children bordering on adult type 
tuberculosis, to make desirable a pre- 
ventorium where such children can re- 
ceive proper care, and be taught mod- 
ern methods to ward off this dread dis- 
ease with all its evils. 

An enterprise which provides a meth- 
od to prevent charity or ill health, or 
makes it possible for dependents to be- 
come self-supporting, is the most valu- 
able social contribution any group or 
individual can make to a community. A 
children’s preventorium renders both 
these services and thus doubles the in- 
vestment value of every dollar put into 
it. 

As a charitable venture, what could 
be more appealing than providing milk 


ly situated in the forest-clad mountains 
of western North Carolina, found, like 
other cities, that it needed a children’s 
preventorium. Parks had been provid- 
ed; golf links of national fame were 
available; taxpayers’ money had been 
lavished on public buildings and scores 
of other improvements. 

However, until November, 1934, lit- 
tle thought and no action had been tak- 
en in behalf of school children needing 
the examination of a specialist, X-rays, 
tuberculin tests, etc., if active, adult 
type tuberculosis were to be forestalled. 

Nevertheless, this condition was 
destined to be changed. Perhaps it was 
in answer to some poor grief-stricken 
mother’s daily prayer, that something, 
which the writer believes was Divine 
Guidance, inspired Kiwanian Dr. John 
Walter Huston, chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, to propose 
and recommend a children’s preven- 
torium as the club’s major objective. 

Dr. Huston had seen hundreds of pa- 


tients, old and young, put up the long, 
hard fight against tuberculosis. No one 
knew better than he the privations, 
heartaches, readjustments and endless 
problems which accompany every case 
of tuberculosis. Dr. “John” was well 
qualified to sell the venture to the club 
and he lost no time in doing it. 

Two precious children, one a boy, 
aged 12, and the other a girl of 10, beau- 
tiful, intelligent, and happy, snatched 
from years of sickness through preven- 
torium attention, and now fully re- 
stored to health, were brought before 
the club to help emphasize what a pre- 
ventorium would mean to scores of 
Asheville’s children. 

After explaining his proposition to 
the club, Dr. Huston called these two 
former patients to his side. With an 
arm placed tenderly around each of his 
“little ones,” the trio made a picture no 
Kiwanian present will ever forget. The 
most enthusiastic meeting the club had 
held in years was brought to its conclu- 
sion with many of the Kiwanians pres- 
ent voluntarily coming forward and 
placing real money on the table before 
the speaker. Thus was the program 
launched. 

Various committees were appointed. 
Each member stated in writing what 
he would do in a personal way toward 
the project. Some gave materials and 
supplies, and others money. A few citi- 
zens, not Kiwanians, were seen and by 
means of personal effort, together with 
Donkey Ball benefit games in which oth- 
er civic clubs joined, and the assistance 
of the regular Kiwanis Club Diamond 
Ball League, the necessary funds were 
soon on hand. 

The club was fortunate in being able 
to secure on lease a five-acre tract 
within the city limits adjoining 
Zephyr Hill Sanatorium, which is oper- 
ated by Kiwanian Walter Abernethy. 
The supervision of the Preventorium, 
and many of the preliminary plans, 
came under the direction of Kiwanian 
“Walter,” and a search of the entire 
country could not have brought forth 
two more capable people than Walter 
and Mrs. “Ab.” 

The Building Committee, under the 
energetic leadership of Chairman Her- 
man Kindler, finished the building in 
four weeks. ,A number of members 
found real joy in doing the actual work 
of landscaping the grounds. There de- 
veloped in the club a splendid spirit, 
beautiful to see, which resulted from 
actually doing something in a personal 
way for the children. 

At the dedication about 20 members 
of the Spartanburg club were special 
guests and enjoyed with the Asheville 
Kiwanians a delicious barbecue supper 
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The first group of children and their registered nurses. 


served right on the Preventorium 
grounds. Kiwanians Elmer Blake and 
Ray Spaulding did a wonderful job as 
“barbecue artists.” 

So much for the plans; how they orig- 
inated and were brought thus far. Now 
as to what happened to the children 
themselves in this the first year, and how 
they were selected and later cared for: 

Dr. J. W. Williams, City Health Offi- 
cer, upon hearing of the club’s intention 
to operate a preventorium, immediate- 
ly offered them his able assistance. His 
offer was gladly accepted, thus placing 
at the disposal of the club the full com- 
plement of city school nurses. 


~ 
— 





The work in the 
schools of selecting the 
children, was placed in 
the hands of Dr. Wil- 
liams and his nurses. 
They secured the codp- 
eration of the school 
principals and the par- 
ents, often going to the 
homes to talk matters 
over with the parents. 
The nurses and teachers 
selected those children 
who showed symptoms 
of childhood type tuber- 
culosis. 

The codperation was 
ideal. In a few weeks 1,540 children 
had been chosen and were given the 
tuberculin test. Out of the 1,540 test- 
ed, over 300 were X-rayed and the 
X-rays were interpreted by Kiwanis 
Clinie physicians, specialists in this 
line of work. 

In order that there should be no con- 
flict with the local medical profession, 
a meeting was held with the Buncombe 
County Medical Association, and it was 
agreed that a report of each reactor 
should be given to his family physician, 
who would take over the case and ad- 
vise with the parents, either undertak- 
ing to care for the child himself, or, if 
he thought advisable 


At play on the boys’ sun 
porch 


The second group of children entertain their ‘‘big brothers.’’ Interna- 
tional Trustee Faber A. Bollinger stands fifth from the right, back 
row, and to his left is Immediate Past President John C. McDow. 


refer the case back to 
the Kiwanis Clinic. 

























The reactors were 
grouped into classes 1, 
2, 3, and 4, according to 
the pathology shown by 
the X-ray films. Only 
groups 3 and 4 of the 
reactors were consid- 
ered as being affected 
severely enough to be 
eligible for hospitaliza- 
tion in the Prevento- 
rium. 

In cases where there 
was no family physi- 
cian, or where the par- 
ents of the children 





A group of girls on the sun 
porch. 
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Three of the incorporators of the Preventorium 

—Kiwanians John W. Huston, right, originator 

of the Preventorium idea, Walter I. Abernethy, 

center, supervisor and manager, and Raymond A. 

Wanner, secretary-treasurer of the Kiwanis Club 
of Asheville. 


could not afford to employ a physi- 
cian, the Kiwanis doctors volunteered 
to follow through. When the parents 
could pay, they were asked to meet the 
cost of the X-ray negatives, which was 
$2.00, but no distinction was made be- 
tween those who could and those who 
could not pay. 

The county codperated by furnishing 
their X-ray machine and the State De- 
partment of Health by sending a tech- 
nician from the State Sanatorium to 
operate the machine. 

While no publicity was planned, it 
developed that the whole scheme was 
arousing deep interest in the commu- 
nity, and public attention was drawn 
to the needs of children in all classes of 
society, for examination and care. 

Sixteen little patients were given pre- 
ventorium care for six weeks. Two 
nurses and a negro cook operated the 
Preventorium under Kiwanian Walter 
Abernethy and Mrs. “Walter.” The 
children were taught hygiene and how 
undernourishment and _ overexertion 
affected them. They were kept busy 

(Turn to page 257) 


Bobbie, who gained eleven pounds over a period 
of six weeks. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


What the International 
Committee on Music 
Recommends 


1. That the Music Committee of 
each club promote its program 
with the conviction that music is a 
major project which will enliven 
and enrich each meeting. 

2. That each club foster and pro- 
mote the organization of singing 
units within its membership and 
sponsor and stand by Junior Glee 
Clubs, bands and choral and in- 
strumental groups in the student 
bodies and communities. 

3. That each club challenge the 
interest of its community with ap- 
propriate seasonal activities dur- 
ing Music Week, Christmas, Eas- 
ter, etc., codperating with local 
church choirs and school groups to 
accomplish this most effectively. 


e 
ASTING from May 2 to May 8, Na- 
| ona Music Week will be cele- 
brated throughout the United 


States this year for the fourteenth con- 
secutive time. Although Kiwanis Inter- 
national has always been an active 
participator in National Music Week, 
this year’s slogan, “Foster Local Music 
Talent,” is of special interest because of 
the Junior Glee Clubs which are being 
organized in coéperation with the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs of America. This is 
directly in the spirit of this year’s Na- 
tional Music Week keynote, which 
places special emphasis on the organi- 
zation and development of group musi- 
cal activities for young people of post- 
school and college age. Among these, 
orchestras, bands and glee clubs occupy 
the most important place. 

School and college bands, choruses 
and orchestras have long been an im- 
portant part of American musical life, 
but the National Music Week Commit- 
tee has found that after school or col- 
lege most of these young performers 
stopped their musical activities and 
failed to integrate themselves into the 
musical life of their community. Often 
it is not their own fault; there simply 
is no place for them to go, no organiza- 
tion to join, no plan of action for them 
to follow. This year the National Com- 
mittee is trying to awaken each separ- 
ate community to a sense of its own re- 
sponsibility to provide their budding 
musicians with a definite program of 
activities in which they can take part. 
If this is done, there is no doubt that 
remarkable results may be achieved. 

In commenting on the slogan, C. M. 
Tremaine, secretary of the Committee, 
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said, “The goal of this year’s Music 
Week is a logical development of our 
work in past years. During the de- 
pression we labored to help preserve our 


musical resources. Last year we placed 
our emphasis on activities for young 
people in schools and colleges. This was 
in line with one of the most important 
trends of American music during the 
last ten to fifteen years: the develop- 
ment of high school and college bands, 
orchestras and glee clubs. These groups 
have reached a degree of proficiency 
that has won them the highest praise 
from the world’s foremost conductors, 
many of whom had not dreamed, before 
they came to America, that school or- 
chestras of such excellence existed any- 
where. 

“The special purpose of the 1937 
Music Week is to focus attention on the 
need for organizing the musical talent 
produced by educational institutions at 
the cost of many millions annually, and 
thus enrich the lives of individual par- 
ticipants as well as the community as a 
whole. It is hoped that the emphasis 
which Music Week is placing this year 
on the problem will arouse every com- 
munity, from the great metropolitan 
center to the smallest hamlet, to a sense 
of its own responsibility in the matter. 

“While our special concern this year 
is provision for the musical life of the 
young people after graduation from 
school and college, the National Music 
Week Committee wishes the fullest par- 
ticipation by young and old, profession- 
al and amateur, performer and listener. 
Music Week is, and always will be, 
comprehensive in character—a volun- 
tary, spontaneous, cooperative move- 
ment to emphasize the value of music 
and to honor through general partici- 
pation, its service to the individual and 
community.” 

The National Music Week Commit- 
tee believes that the larger the number 
of people sufficiently interested in music 
to participate themselves in its produc- 
tion, the greater will be their interest 
in and their support of the highly 
skilled service of the professional musi- 
cian. 


How to Get Help 
For Music Programs 


If It Is Needed 


Details and suggestions for the 
observance of National Music 
Week may be had from the Na- 
tional Music Week Committee, C. 
M. Tremaine, Secretary, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


* * * * 


Canadian Clubs may write to The 
Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, 4 Richmond St., East, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 
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The Business 


Of significance in connection with 
the observance of Mothers’ Day, 
May 9, is this article prepared at 
the organization offices, | East 
57th Street, New York. New York. 


tive mothers and fathers run un- 

necessary risks in childbirth. They 
blindly hope for the best and some- 
times the worst happens. It really 
doesn’t make sense because that 
“worst”? may be avoided by the care 
of a competent doctor. Experts have 
found that if every mother in the 
United States received the care she 
should have our maternal mortality 
rate would be cut by two-thirds. 

The logical question is “Why don’t 
America’s mothers receive good 
care?” The Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation of New York pithily answers 
the riddle. Ignorance and negligence 
are the thieves which rob more than 
seven thousand homes of a mother’s 
care and influence every year. 

It all starts with ignorance and runs 
around in a vicious circle. Mothers die 
in childbirth because they have care 
which is inadequate to make maternity 
safe. They do not seek good care be- 
cause they do not know that they 
should have it. They say to them- 
selves, “Babies have been born since 
prehistoric times. Why all this fuss 
about medical care at this late date?’’. 
They take for granted that because ma- 
ternity is a natural bodily function it 
should be normal. But that is not so. 
There are often abnormalities and com- 
plications, especially amongst civilized 
women. 

Some mothers who know that they 
should have good care do not know how 
to choose a good doctor, nurse and 
hospital. Because mothers and fathers 
do not know, they are not concerned. 
This apathy of the individual and 
family is reflected in the lack of pub- 
lic interest and public provision for 
good maternity care. The lack of de- 
mand by patients and communities 
for good care is likewise reflected in 
the insufficient training of doctors and 
nurses in the care of maternity pa- 
tients. Thus the vicious circle runs 
round and round and comes out no- 
where. 

This condition has been called “the 
darkest spot on America’s public health 
picture.”’ Mothers die in modern Amer- 
ica not because science does not know 
how to save lives, but because this 


‘| five mother of America’s prospec- 
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Man Looks at Motherhood 


By HORACE H. HUGHES 


Director of Public Information, Maternity Center Association 


knowledge is not put into universal 
practice. 

It is a problem not only for the 
mothers and fathers themselves to face 
but also for community consideration. 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, distinguished stat- 
istician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, graphically points 





out the significance of our high mater- 
nal death rate to the community: “Just 
as the males, during the active period 
of life, are exposed to the special risk 
of occupational accident, so women at 
maturity are exposed to the special 
risks incidental to pregnancy and child- 
bearing. Deaths from the puerperal 
causes accounted for 12.2% of the 
total mortality in 1932 of American 
white women between the ages of 15 
and 45; and at the peak of the child- 
bearing period, ages 20 to 29, for 
17.5% of the deaths of women. The 
facts for married women separately 
are even more distressing. In Canada 
(1932) where such data are available, 





What Can A Man Do 


To Help Make Maternity Safe? 

PRT TONS se oye oe a Se 

He can seek for his wife good 
care by a physician who is 
trained in the science of obstet- 
rics. 
He can help her to follow the 
doctor’s instructions day by day. 
He can instill in his children a 
sane attitude toward matters 
pertaining to human reproduc- 
tion which will help prepare 
them for parenthood whén they 
marry. 

As a member of the community.... 
He can lend his support and 
leadership to an organized ef- 
fort to improve maternity care. 
He can help to dispel ignorance 
among prospective mothers and 
fathers so that they will know 
how and where and when to 
seek good care when a baby is 
coming. 











20.9% of the deaths of married women 
between 14 and 45 years of age were 
due to puerperal causes. Detailed age 
data are not available but probably 
one-quarter to one-third of all the 
deaths of married women in their 
twenties result from childbearing.” 

Society is deeply involved in this 
situation. It spends thousands of dol- 
lars to raise an infant girl to woman- 
hood. Each healthy adult contributes 
his or her share toward the community 
good, but if death intervenes in the 
early years of maturity, the com- 
munity’s investment has been for 
naught. It is NOT common sense to 
spend thousands of dollars from pub- 
lic as well as private funds to bring 
up a young woman and then to let her 
die in childbirth because of neglect. 

Mother’s Day comes in May. This 
occasion is gradually achieving a new 
significance in America. To the usual 
celebration of paying tribute to our 
own mothers, living and dead, many 
communities are adding a new feature 
—that of seeking to save the lives of 
future mothers. 

Led by the Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation, this movement to supplant ig- 
norance with knowledge, to create a 
demand for good maternity care, and 
to provide facilities for the care of 
every mother is on foot throughout 
the nation. Meetings will be held in 
hundreds of communities on or near 
Mother’s Day to tell the good news 
that early and adequate care reduces 
the risks of motherhood. 

For the information of all, the As- 
sociation has compiled a list of six 
essentials of good maternity care 
which every mother should have and 
which every community should strive 
to provide. Briefly, they are these: 
(1) a complete medical examination 
early in pregnancy by a competent 
doctor who specializes in obstetrics; 
(2) regular and frequent supervision 
during pregnancy; (3) an aseptic de- 
livery; (4) two weeks in bed after the 
baby comes; (5) supervision, care and 
instruction until the mother is able to 
resume her full schedule of activities; 
(6) examination of the mother six 
weeks, three months, six months, and 
one year after the baby is born. 

When this care is provided each and 
every mother, the Maternity Center 
Association advises, and only then 
will America’s needlessly high mater- 
nal death rate fall to where it should 
be. 

It has become an axiom to those 
deep in the battle to make maternity 
safe that where there is awakened 
community interest there is lower ma- 
ternal mortality. 
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A SYSTEM 


HE dates of the twenty-first annual 
convention of Kiwanis International 
at Indianapolis are June 20 to 24. 


This fact is pretty well known 
throughout the realm of Kiwanis, but 
the fact that it is the twenty-first 
annual convention is not so deeply 
impressed on the minds of Kiwanians. 

The convention department of Ki- 
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wanis International has had the experience of twenty past 


conventions to profit by, and they have done so. Certain 
phases of these conventions have been deeply studied and 
carefully systematized because of this experience. 

The big problem of any convention is the matter of sat- 
isfactory hotel accommodations for those who attend. Hotel 
assignments and reservations have been studied, with the 
finest hotel men in the two countries advising and codpera- 
ting in the study. 

The result of this study has been to establish the most sat- 
isfactory system possible. This system, however, depends 
upon the codperation of the Kiwanian planning to attend the 
convention. He must do his part to help get the accommoda- 
tions he will like. All he must do is get in his reservations 
as early as possible, because here, as elsewhere in this 
world, the early bird gets the big worm. Last minute people 
do not get the best berths in the Pullman, the best seats in 
the theatre or the best tables in a restaurant. 

And the reservation must be put through in the regular 
way. This means that a five dollar deposit should be sent 
in through the club secretary. This is the established sys- 
tem which has worked out to the best interest of the Ki- 
wanian, the hotel management and Kiwanis International. 

The Kiwanians at Indianapolis are already working 
earnestly to make this a convention to be remembered. In- 
dianapolis wants you there. You can best serve your own 
interests by getting in your reservation early and through 
the proper channels. 


Ie 


On second thought, it is easier to live within an in- 
come than it is to live without one. 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 


E ARE not at all certain what 
“The Ides of March” are, but 
at least they are sort of a curtain 
raiser for summer, which is just 
around the corner where they keep 
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prosperity. The difference is that 
summer is sure to turn the corner. 
With the coming of the spring 


time, young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love, we are informed by the poets. 
with the young man in Kiwanis. 


Not so 
With the coming of the 
spring time, his fancy lightly turns to thoughts of club 
picnics at the sycamore grove on Henderson’s Creek; to 
watermelon feasts at the Hillsdale School House; to fish 
fries on Crystal Lake, and rope pulls and potato races at the 
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EDITORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Fair Grounds, in place of the regular meetings of the club. 

This is all well and good for the husky, sun-tanned young 
men of the club who do not mind eating red ants in their 
sandwiches and getting poison ivy on the backs of their 
necks. But the average Kiwanian has little enough time 
to attend meetings at best, and when those meetings mean 
a preliminary twenty mile drive and the same drive after- 
wards, and a longer program and poorer meal, they are not 
so popular. 

The biggest objection to such meetings, however, lies in 
a different direction. It is said that two moves are as bad as 
a fire in business. This is equally true of Kiwanis. Fre- 
quent changes in the place of meeting will do more to break 
down attendance than anything else. 

We are creatures of habit. Our lives are made up of a 
program of good and bad habits, and it is sad but true that 
it is much easier to get out of our good habits than it is to 
get out of our bad ones. Regular attendance at Kiwanis 
meetings is a good habit. It is a good habit we will follow 
doggedly just as long as those meetings are at the regular 
time and place. When this time or place is changed, the 
member is jostled out of the beaten track of his good habit 
and uses the move as an excuse to himself for non-attend- 
ance, 

An occasional picnic meeting is not a bad idea, but such 
meetings should be few indeed, and spaced far enough apart 
not to break up the continuity of the habit of going to a 
certain place on a certain day to attend Kiwanis. 


Ie 


A true friend doesn’t forgive your defects. He 
can’t see any. 


PUBLICITY 


OW long has it been since your 

club had pictures and publicity in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Perhaps the 
question could best be answered if you 
would go to the chairman of your 
Publicity Committee and ask him how 
long it has been since he sent any 
pictures and publicity to The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

The Magazine is yours, run by you and for you, and wants 
to publicize the activities of all the Kiwanis clubs. To 
avoid becoming as voluminous as the Congressional Record, 
however, its editors must use some discrimination in what 
goes into the Magazine. 

Routine meetings with speakers who make good talks are 
not interesting reading to any one who did not hear the talk. 
Kiwanis clubs are having interesting meetings every day in 
the week all over the continent. This is expected of all good 
Kiwanis clubs. 

The best test of what constitutes good material for the 
limited space in The Kiwanis Magazine is this: Let the pub- 
licity chairman ask himself frankly if the activity pictured 
and described is of sufficient importance to inspire other 
Kiwanis clubs to emulate the good example. Is it the sort 
of thing which other Kiwanis clubs should be doing? Is it 
likely that the publication of the story will inspire other 
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clubs to go and do likewise? Before deciding that your club 
never gets any publicity in the Magazine, it is well to inquire 
just what your publicity chairman has sent in. 

The editorial staff of The Kiwanis Magazine consists of 
brilliant men. They admit it to prevent argument. But it 
is not possible for them to know what clubs are doing in all 
the states in the Union and all the provinces in Canada un- 
less the information is sent to them. That’s why publicity 
chairmen were born. 

Remember that your Magazine is even more anxious to 
give you deserved publicity than you are to have it. Meas- 
ure your activities by the rule set down here, and if they 
measure up, send in the stories and be assured that they 
will get deserved recognition. 


o> 


One great advantage of an education is that you 
can discard the big word and use a synonym you 
can spell. 


KIWANIANS AT LARGE? 


N Sarasota, Florida, recently, there 
| gathered in convention three thou- 
sand so-called Tin Can Tourists, men, 
women and children, for their seven- 
teenth annual meeting. These three 





thousand arrived in fifteen hundred 
trailers. 
The group represented forty-five 


states and many of the provinces of 

Canada. One couple came from far off Australia. They 
came in every possible variety of house car, ranging from 
the de luxe, streamlined model to the diminutive, homemade 
coach with one bed and a baggage trunk. 

The group gathered at Sarasota represented, of course, 
only a small portion of the great number of people who 
have taken up their more or less permanent residence in 
trailers. In the wintertime they fill the trailer camps from 
Northern California on down the coast to the Mexican 
border, east through New Mexico and Arizona, through 
Texas to the Gulf and all around that great horseshoe coast 
to the southern tip of Florida, to scatter all over that semi- 
tropical state. 

In the summer the trailer camps in Canada, New England 
and all the mountain states are filled. Every roadside 
stream and dell finds these modern Gypsies camped and 
living happily. 

Trailer people are of no one craft or kind. They represent 
retired elderly men and their wives living on their savings, 
mechanics drifting from one job to another and making their 
way as they go, and venturesome young couples who are 
ready to turn their hands to any work to make a few dollars 
to move on their restless way. 

Careful students of our civilization predict that within 
ten years, one-fifth of the population of Canada and the 
United States will be living in trailers, paying no taxes, 
never voting, and taking little interest in any of our insti- 
tutions save the public schools in which their children will 
be free students. 

So what? 

Strictly within their rights, and with a modern phi- 
losophy, they threaten to break down all civic pride, love of 
home, love of country, and many of the other virtues we 
have been taught are necessary to a proper citizenship. 
Modern Gypsies, modern tramps or whatever they be, they 
are with us and present a problem that will puzzle the best 
minds of our two nations. 

Will the time come when we will be forced to have Ki- 
wanians-at-Large? It would seem that such a thing is 
impossible, with all the things for which Kiwanis stands in 
our present-day civilization. We consider regular attendance 
fundamental. This would be impossible with such a nomadic 
life, yet there are many Kiwanians among these trailer 
people, too happy in their new freedom of movement to sacri- 
fice it for Kiwanis. 

Would it not be interesting, and educational, to have one 
of these addicts of the trailer life and the open road, talk 
to the Kiwanis club and give his viewpoint and predictions 
as to where this new movement is leading us? 
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HIGH SCHOOL KIDS 


T IS not too soon for Kiwanis clubs 

to begin to think over the fact that 
about the first of June there will be a 
high school class graduating in town. 

The seasoned business man is in- 
clined to look with amused tolerance 
on this event in the lives of a few 
dozen of the town’s youngsters, but 
to them it is one of the high spots 
in their lives, the highest one yet attained. 

He knows that when they start out into the world to cash 
in on their hard work of attaining an education, they are 
going to be disillusioned, but they do not realize this and 
deserve all the encouragement which can be given them. 

Recognition of their efforts, appreciation of their work, 
and some attention shown them by a group of the town’s 
leading citizens, will go far toward encouraging them. Only 
two per-cent of these young people will go to college. This 
graduation day ends the education of the other ninety eight 
per cent. They look on it as the end of school days and the 
beginning of life, and this thought should be recognized. 

Just what form this recognition should take is a matter 
for each club to decide, but that recognition of some sort is 
due, seems obvious. The Boys’ and Girls’ Work Committee, 
or some other committee of the Kiwanis club, should work 
out this problem in coédperation with the high school prin- 
cipal in advance of the graduation exercises. 
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The bigger the bank roll, the tighter the rubber band. 


FLOODS 

HE Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 

and their tributaries have been on 
a rampage, leaving devastation, death 
and property damage in their wake. 
Three hundred and thirty-five people 
were drowned or otherwise lost their 
lives in this great catastrophe. 

The appeal for aid for the flood suf- 
ferers was met with generous re- 
sponse. The Red Cross, the Federal Government and a 
thousand other organizations sent money, food and clothing 
promptly. Even far away China sent help. The theatrical 
profession, generous as always, gave of its talent in great 
benefits to raise money to aid the flood sufferers. Kiwanians, 
not only in the flooded area, but all over the United States and 
Canada, played a not inconspicuous part in the flood relief 
work. 

In no other part of the world do the people respond so 
promptly to the call of distress as on this continent. We 
do not stop to ask how the money is to be spent, having ex- 
plicit confidence in the great agencies which have been set 
up for just that purpose. 

The need for assistance was imperative. The accomplish- 
ments were most praiseworthy. We would take away not 
one jot or tittle of the praise which has been heaped upon 
the organizations contributing. 

The loss of life was three hundred and thirty-five. 

Last year, thirty-eight thousand five hundred people were 
killed in the United States alone by automobiles. This does 
not include the sad statistics from Canada. This was fifteen 
hundred more than the figures for 1935. Floods are rare, 
but highway slaughter is a daily occurrence. 

This does not tell the story of property damage, or the 
thousands not killed, who will go through life maimed and 
crippled and an eternal burden on society. These are too 
numerous to be catalogued. 

What is the government doing to prevent the daily toll 
of lives taken by the automobile? What are the states doing 
to make the highways safer and stop this ruthless murder 
of innocents? What is Kiwanis doing to mould public 
opinion toward safer and saner driving? What are you as 
an individual doing to keep from killing some child tomor- 
row? 
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Ed Hill’s Last Activities 


He crowded a lot of Kiwanis work 
into the fifty-one days of life 
granted him during 1937 and he 
died happy that the Washington 
club was with him near the end. 


N Monday morning, February 

22, the young woman who was 

Ed Hill’s private secretary, got 
out from a drawer in a desk on the fifth 
floor of the telephone company’s build- 
ing in Washington, a thick black book. 
She turned the pages and came to one 
just partly filled with neat typing. A 
few days before she had typed a para- 
graph: “Present at meeting of Wash- 
ington club, transferred to his home in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, Thursday, 
February 18.” Then there had been add- 
ed another sentence: “Died at his home 
in Chevy Chase, Maryland, February 
20, 1937.” It seemed very fitting that the 
book containing the records of Ed 
Hill’s Kiwanis life should have ended 
as it did with the secretary’s typed no- 
tation, “Maintained 100 per cent at- 
tendance until the last.” 

Although Edwin F. Hill, former In- 
ternational Trustee, Past Governor of 
the Capital District and Past President 
of the Washington club, was granted 
but 51 days of life during 1937, he 
worked into that brief period a Kiwanis 
achievement record that matched his 
activities of the past. It should also be 
noted that 20 of these 51 days were 
spent on a sick bed. 

During 1937 the Kiwanis history of 
Edwin F. Hill reads as follows: Attend- 
ed mid-winter trustees meeting, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, January 11. Appointed 
to Chairmanship of Inter-Club Rela- 
tions Committee for district. Originat- 
ed Kiwanis “log” in the interest of 
furthering inter-club visits in the Capi- 
tal District. Master of ceremonies at 
dedication of Carter Glass Oak at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, honoring seventy- 
ninth birthday anniversary of Senator 
Glass. Developed a fitting Kiwanis rec- 
ognition of the fifty-second wedding 
anniversary of George and Mrs. Wins- 
low (George is Secretary Emeritus of 
the Washington club). Present at meet- 
ing of Washington club, transferred to 
his home in Chevy Chase, Maryland, a 
few days before his death giving him 
a perfect attendance record for 15 
years. 

Ed originated many plans for Ki- 
wanis activities and gained wide pub- 
licity for Kiwanis not only during the 
years he was chairman of the Interna- 


tional Committee on Publicity but dur- 
ing all of the other years of his Ki- 
wanis membership. 

Thinking for the moment of publi- 
city it is interesting to note that a 
check-up of Washington newspapers 
shows that the size of type in the head- 
lines and the amount of type used in 
columns of descriptions of his good 
works were very much in contrast to 
the general impressions of the public 
insofar as this quiet, gentle worker 
was concerned. The size of the headline 
type and the columns of descriptions 
were such as are generally accorded to 
diplomats and men of great public re- 
nown. Still it can easily be recalled 
that when Ed Hill dined at the Nation- 
a! Press Club, as he did every noon 
when Kiwanis business did not call him 
elsewhere, that he received as many 
greetings as any man in the dining 
room—and some hundreds of mighty 
important men congregate there. 

There are no records, personal or 
public of Ed’s great under-privileged 
child work. He wouldn’t want those 





things printed. 
Those who have seen little crippled 


Ed Hill is shown delivering a ‘‘log’’ to John H. 
Davis, President of the Norton, Virginia club, 
who will start it on its initial journey. These 
“logs,” one for each division in the Capital Dis- 
trict, carry the name “KIWANIS LOG,”’ the offi- 
cial emblem of Kiwanis International and the 
names of the States in which they will travel. 
They are made of teakwood which was formerly 
part of the keel of the Presidential Yacht 
*“Mayflower.”’ 
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children look at Ed, those who have 
seen some of the letters written in child- 
ish scrawls which he received realize 
why those records were sacred to Ed. 
There are no records of hospital visita- 
tions but a great many shut-ins will 
miss the tall, white-haired man who 
brought the glee club or the orchestrz 
or the soloists. 

From an attendance standpoint Ed 
Hill’s records are unique. From Feb- 
ruary, 1922, through February, 1937, 
he maintained a 100 per cent attend- 
ance. It is interesting however to probe 
into this “100 per cent record” for 
15 years. There are 52 regular meet- 
ings in a year. There never was a year 
when Ed Hill was down to a minimum 
of 52. In 1928 records show he attend- 
ed 76 meetings; in 1929 he attended 
71; in 1930 attendance slips showed 
he had been at 88 meetings; in 1931 
he initiated a movement which en- 
abled four members of the Washington 
club, including himself, to attend ten 
regular meetings in five consecutive 
days and the records give him 121 
meetings; in 1932 he broke his previous 
records and attended 133 meetings; in 
1933 he was district governor, visited 
every club in his district and the figures 
reached the almost unbelievable total 
of 160 meetings, meaning he had av- 
eraged more than three meetings a 
week; in 1934 he attended 145 meet- 
ings, relaxing a bit after his strenuous 
year as governor; in 1935 he attended 
126 meetings, and in 1936 he was pres- 
ent at 120. 

Ed kept a very careful record of his 
meetings, of his attendance and of his 
Kiwanis activities. The records were 
personal, he did not publicize them but 
those who knew him best say it must 
have made him very happy to know 
that after the Washington club mem- 
bers went to his home to put on a reg- 
ular meeting his secretary could close 
up the living record as she did with: 

“Maintained 100 per cent attendance 
until the last.” 

Those who dabble in writing and 
newspaper reporting, publicity and 
publishing and those who work back 
in the composing rooms of printing 
plants where there is the clatter of 
machines, the clicking of type and the 
smell of printer’s ink, have a most sig- 
nificant tribute to pay to Ed Hill. 

To the man who was so close to 
the world of writing and printing and 
publishing they place after his name 
the figures “30,” the printer’s own sym- 
bol of 

THE END 
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The two men at the left are Camp Counsellors. 


Building Men for Tomorrow 


Beverly Hills club helps solve juve- 
nile problems working on basis that 
opportunities should be provided 
for boys rather than punishments 
administered 


OUTH is ever faring forth to seek 
self-expression. Because his sen- 
iors have been slow to grasp the 
significance of this fact, society has 
often condemned and prosecuted him, 
when wiser methods might have been 
undertaken. Kenyon J. Scudder, Chief 
Probation Officer of Los Angeles 
County, and Judge Samuel R. Blake of 
the Juvenile Court, realized the tre- 
mendous responsibility society has for 
youth when they established Forestry 
Camp Number 10, a camp for boys 
who have found themselves in conflict 
with society. 
In 1933 the Beverly Hills Kiwanis 


By HEMAN G. STARK 


Divisional Director, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


club, anxious to take part in building 
a better society, decided to enter into 
the field of assisting boys who had a 
personal problem. It was at this time 
that the Beverly Hills Kiwanis club, 
under the leadership of Kiwanian 
Frank Reeser, first offered their assist- 
ance to the Juvenile Court and the 
Probation Department in establishing 
lay adult leadership and free counsel 
to these boys. The Kiwanis club has, 
through its Boys Work Committee, 
sponsored many activities in this pub- 
licly run institution. On several occa- 
sions playground equipment has been 
provided and one night each month the 
Boys Work Committee presents a pro- 
gram of entertainment, which is al- 
ways greeted with enthusiasm in the 
Camp. 

This Camp was established and is 
maintained on the premise that youth 
does not need to be punished for its 
misconduct, but only needs an oppor- 


tunity to demonstrate its good quali- 
ties. At present there are 80 boys in 
Camp. There is not a gun, lock, bar or 
heavily screened window in this honor 
Camp. In this heavily wooded moun- 
tainous country flight would be easy, 
but boys seldom run away. The usual 
procedure of guarding is reversed. The 
boys are told that they do not have to 
stay in this Camp, even though under 
Court order; that they will be removed 
from the Camp on request; that they 
are there to accomplish something for 
themselves and that they will be re- 
warded for their efforts. 

The supervision for the Camp is 
provided by the Probation Department 
with nine officers, under the direction 
of Camp Counsellor Raymond Wallin, 
to work with these youngsters. 

The Los Angeles County Forestry 
Department furnishes four men, with 
all the equipment. It is under the di- 

(Turn to page 251) 





Du ring 


Left: Paris, Illinois, 


collected $375. The group shows Miss Eddye Clarkson, 














gets trucks ready for Harrisburg. Right: -The Shreveport, Soislone, club went right out in the streets with the Red Cross and 


tr. Dudley R. Isom, Miss Ellen C. Wimer, Joe Levy, and Rey. John Caylor, president of the club. 


FLOOD VICTIMS 


NEED FUNDS< CLOTHING 
Nooets, Dark wens Club 





Left: The North Shore, Chicago, club established a bureau and collected flood relief goods in a big way. The picture tells the story. Right: Thou- 


sands of articles of clothing were collected by Rogers Park, Chicago, and more than $2,500 in cash. 


Left: Middletown, Ohio, sponsored a show and realized Gets. The committee reading from left to right, back row, are: 


of the Kiwanis Club of Edison Park and RR Park. 





Fred W. Gorman, Dr. E. 


McCall Morris, president, and H. K. Moore. Front row: Dr. R. M. Pierson, egg Colin Gardner, president of the ‘local Red Cross, receiving check 
from H. W. Naegele, secretary of the Middletown club and F. W. Chew. Right: Eiay poscuns $451 to the Red Cross. _ Jane Prettyman, office 
assistant in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, Harry S. Himmel, secretary of the district Fihnn, president, and James O. Johnson, past president 
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Military Training for Youth 


One can be advocate of peace 

and exponent of military training 

at same time says author of this 

outspoken treatise on a much dis- 

cussed phase of modern education. 
a 

N THE judgment of many educators, 
| military training has no place in ed- 

ucation. Its compulsory feature 
has been vigorously opposed by count- 
less resolutions, particularly from 
peace societies and church groups. In 
fact, one peace advocate has gone so 
far as actually to deny the physical 
value of such training, declaring it to 
be harmful to body and mind alike. 

Many of the moving spirits in peace 
organizations are frank to admit that 
their attack upon compulsory military 
training in schools and colleges is only 
an entering wedge—merely a _pre- 
liminary to the demand that all in- 
struction in military science be banned 
from the curriculum of every educa- 
tional institution. 

Students themselves have not been 
far behind their instructors in this at- 
tack. In youth movements for world 
peace, appearing under various names, 
thousands have pledged themselves 
never to bear arms in either a defensive 
or an aggressive war. Of course, the 
promise not to bear arms implies a re- 
fusal to take military training. 

Scores of students have come into 
conflict with the governing authority 
in colleges where military training is a 
requirement. Although these young 
men knew full well the conditions in 
these institutions, and, with such 
knowledge, agreed to abide by the 
rules, they have been hailed as martyrs, 
and heroes of a great cause, after being 
taken to task for their refusal to obey 
them. 

There are other educators who, while 
not manifesting any hostility to mili- 
tary training would be slow to bear 
any testimony to its value. Their at- 
titude is one of more or less indiffer- 
ence. Possibly the agitation of its 
opponents would lead them to regard 
the whole military policy as a positive 
nuisance and a breeder of strife. Cer- 
tainly there are very few of them who 
would advocate it as a compulsory 
measure. Even army officers who 
serve as instructors in schools and 
colleges are free to admit that com- 
pulsion is detrimental to the success 
of their work. They far prefer the 
student who has elected a course in 
military science—who, as a result of 
his choice, will display some enthusiasm 
for it. 


By D. HAROLD HICKEY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Roslindale-West Roxbury, Massachusetts 


It will thus be seen that, with peace 
societies openly arrayed against it, 
with students out of a natural spirit 
of rebellion against all constituted au- 
thority following their banners, with 
the majority of educators indifferent to 
its value, the cause of military train- 
ing has few champions in the field of 
education or elsewhere. Voices that 
are raised in its behalf in other circles 
do not influence public opinion to any 
marked degree. Such voices are heard 
in patriotic societies and in veteran 
groups. Their plea for military train- 
ing is so linked with the cause of ade- 
quate national defense that it is dis- 
counted by the majority. 


Anti-Militaristic 
Without Being Anti-Military 

The American people want nothing 
more of war, and many, in becoming 
anti-war, become anti-military. The 
uniform of the soldier suggests the 
possibility of war; for this reason it is 
no more than natural that many shrink 
in horror from a continuation of a mili- 
tary regime. It has never occurred to 
some minds that it is possible for one 
to be an advocate of peace and an ex- 
ponent of military training at the same 
time. In fact, if we were to define our 
terms correctly, one can be an out- 
and-out pacifist and a military man as 
well. It is possible to be anti-mili- 
taristic without being anti-military. 
There is a wide difference between the 
two. 

Military training is divided into two 
distinct branches: the tactical and the 
ceremonial. The tactical phase deals 
with instruction in the use of the 
weapons of war, combating a theoreti- 
cal enemy through maneuvers and war 
problems. This training is, of course, 
indispensable to the soldier of the reg- 
ular army, national guard or organized 
reserves. This phase of military 
training is not presented in secondary 
schools, and only in a revised form in 
colleges. One’s estimate of such train- 
ing will depend upon his viewpoint. It 
is this phase of military training which 
is condemned by pacifists and many ed- 
ucators. It is not presented here as 
having educational value. The aim is, 
rather, to distinguish it from the other 
aspect of military training, which is 
known as the ceremonial. The cere- 
monial is the ritual of the army, the 
rhythm, the marching in an orderly 
manner, the respect for the flag, with 
its symbolism of law and order. 

The majority who oppose military 
training in our schools never make 
this distinction. In fact, they seem al- 


most, at times, to be unaware that such 
a distinction does exist. To them, 
military training is entirely a tactical 
matter—involving only a study of the 
methods of preparation for war. Still 
others who would be capable of making 
such a discrimination would insist that 
even ceremonial training is a hangover 
from the past. As such, it all tends to 
glorify war, and must, as a conse- 
quence, be uprooted, 

It is trite to say that the aim of 
education is character development. 
To crowd the mind of the student with 
facts, without a knowledge of how they 
can be applied to life would be equiv- 
alent to giving him tools without in- 
structions as to what they were for. 
In all character training it is recog- 
nized that ideals are presented to the 
mind of the pupil through symbolism 
far more effectively than through the 
use of abstract terminology. These 
symbols are taken from all phases of 
human experience, but particularly 
from games and sports and practices 
which appeal to his sense of honor and 
manliness. In this way the student 
is taught to sublimate his impulses to 
higher purposes. In the military es- 
tablishment are certain ideals of cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, loyalty and disci- 
pline that will ever appeal to the imag- 
ination of youth. William James 
recognized this fact when he spoke of 
a moral equivalent for war. James 
overlooked the fact that, with the pass- 
ing of war, military symbolism would 
remain. This symbolism, rather than 
being uprooted as the anti-military re- 
former insists, must be sublimated to 
character development. 





Military Symbolism 
Influential in Character Building 

Those who object to military termi- 
nology do not hesitate to use the more 
romantic and stately phraseology of 
chivalry and knighthood. It was said 
of one that “he was a gentle knight.” 
One might as appropriately speak of 
a gentle prize-fighter. The knight 
went out to “get” his man. It was a 
combat to death, despite all the ro- 
mance that surrounded it. But we 
would not, if we could, remove this 
lofty symbolism from our literature. 
The majority of our fraternal orders 
have been built upon the ideals and 
customs of knighthood. These brethren 
carry swords, but never turn them 
against each other in combat. Don 
Quixote may go forth with lance to 
charge windmills, seemingly making 
knighthood ridiculous and laughing it 

(Turn to page 256) 
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Know Your Kiwanis Motor 


Intricacies of organization's ma- 
chinery should be understood and 
appreciated by all members, says 
author of this unusual article. 


HEN a manufacturer an- 

nounces in carefully worded 

phraseology the advent of a 
newly designed automobile, immediate- 
ly there is aroused in the mind of the 
average individual a curiosity to anti- 
cipate just what transformation the 
previous model has undergone; also 
what new features and advantages have 
been added to make the later design 
more appreciated and acceptable. 

Eventually, such speculation is laid 
to rest when finally the latest glitter- 
ing creation, with improvements long 
wished for, but hardly expected, is 
placed on exhibition, flanked by well 
informed salesmen, whose sole busi- 
ness in connection with the new prod- 
uct is to make the desired contact with 
the buying public. To some enthu- 
siasts, perhaps prospective purchasers, 
the eye-appeal is the governing factor 
in deciding for or against the merits 
of the new model; such details as the 
modern air-stream effect with sweep- 
ing lines and curves, the harmoniza- 
tion of the interior decorations with 
the new body styles, and other peculiar 
features influencing outward appear- 
ance, are only given consideration. The 
careful observer and investor, how- 
ever, is prone to go further than this; 
his first and chief interest is in the 
power plant of the unit in question— 
the motor. Before passing judgment 
he must know the technical and me- 
chanical construction of the engine, 
its horse power, the type of ignition, 
lubricating and cooling systems, and 
such other refinements as are embodied 
in its up-to-date construction. In other 
words, not the outward frills or finery, 
but the most vital fundamental in the 
whole assembly—the power unit— 
comes in for the most careful scru- 
tiny. 

And, so it is with Kiwanis: After 
some twenty years, during which pe- 
riod there has been a marked develop- 
ment of the social consciousness, we 
are presented this year with not a new, 
but a better and sturdier Kiwanis—a 
Kiwanis which for more than two 
decades has claimed and justified an 
existence; not through frivolous frills 
or fancies, but because it has not de- 
viated in its steady progress from those 
basic fundamentals in which it was 
conceived by its founders; fundamen- 
tals such as are nurtured by the high- 


By CARL A. NORDLUND 


Chairman, Nebraska-lowa District Committee on Kiwanis Education; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Nebraska 


est type of idealism, and which may be 
translated as an expression of the in- 
nermost hopes of the individual faith- 
fully devoted to the cause of rendering 
service to his fellowman. These are 
the sterling qualities which have en- 
abled Kiwanis to battle and survive a 
period of almost economic chaos; these 
are the ideals which will continue to 
serve as a bulwark in the steady, con- 
scious growth of a Kiwanis destined to 
endure despite all obstacles. Trans- 
lated into terms of the automobile man- 
ufacturer, the secret of the coveted 
success thus far attained by Kiwanis 
as a service club, is the well designed 
and efficiently operated Kiwanis motor. 


But What Constitutes the 
Kiwanis Motor? 


Imagine with me for a few moments, 
if you will, a chassis which we will call 
Kiwanis, mantling the vast expanse of 
country comprising the United States 
and Canada. A streamline effect, with 
irregular outline and enticing curves, 
may be well defined by numerous and 
definitely designed indentations, in a 
line circumscribing the Kiwanis clubs 
located within the territory described. 

Our Kiwanis chassis in its early 
stages lacked many of the features 
found in the one such as you and I 
know in its present day. It was 
rather small in dimensions and frail in 
construction, but through consistent 
development and the addition of new 
clubs in later years it has expanded to 
unlimited bounds, almost, and become 
reinforced to a state of sturdiness and 
ruggedness whereby it is destined to 
withstand the severest tests. 

In constructing our imaginary as- 
sembly, we will let the crankcase be 
represented by what is known in Ki- 
wanis as our International Headquar- 
ters located in Chicago. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than this, 
since here we find housed so many of 
the intricate working parts of Kiwanis; 
in fact, all of the vital organs including 
the departmental set-up so necessary 
for the administration of its affairs. 
Here we find voluminous statistics and 
records concerning the history and 
growth of the organization; yes, a com- 
plete and inexhaustible source of in- 
formation and inspiration for dissem- 
ination in the cause of Kiwanis. In 
this crankcase, we now carefully and 
precisely install the crankshaft—to us 
known as the International President. 
This all-important member in our 
power plant is chosen from the ranks 
of those who have faithfully and un- 


selfishly served Kiwanis through its va- 
rious stages of advancement. This 
peculiar interest and experience, there- 
fore, mechanically speaking, finds him 
highly machined to insure smooth per- 
formance and freedom of operation. 
Service in Kiwanis has caused him to 
become balanced both dynamically and 
statically. 

With the crankshaft in position, we 
find ourselves confronted with the ob- 
ligation of supplying connecting rod 
bearings. These must of necessity be 
of sturdy construction, mechanically 
accurate and scientifically fitted. What 
group of officers in the Kiwanis family 
can better qualify than the governors 
of the twenty-nine districts of Kiwan- 
is? Surrounding the International 
President must be individual Kiwan- 
ians worthy of the honor—men who by 
virtue of exemplary leadership, coupled 
with a thorough understanding of the 
principles and objectives of Kiwanis 
are located at strategic points on the 
North American continent; there, for 
the purpose of carrying on such ad- 
ministrative work as becomes their re- 
sponsibility. So—may it be that the 
district governors shall be the connect- 
ing rod bearings in our unique power 
plant. Not lined with babbit or bronze, 
perhaps, but with a much finer polished 
finish, reflecting the deserving sugges- 
tion that Kiwanis is a conscious driv- 
ing force towards newer and higher 
objectives. 

Annexed to the connecting rod bear- 
ings, we now place in proper position 
the component parts in our imaginary 
construction, known as connecting rods. 
So closely and minutely related to, and 
so entirely dependent upon the bear- 
ings must be these units, that it falls 
to the lot of the lieutenant governors 
to serve in the capacity of connecting 
rods. As the term would imply, the 
lieutenant governors are theoretically 
the connecting links between the dis- 
trict governors and the clubs. These 
officers are designated as assistants of 
the governors in the latters’ respon- 
sibility for supervising district execu- 
tive work, and are charged with the 
duty of properly contacting the clubs 
in each division. 

As we progress further with our 
fanciful assembly, we affix to the con- 
necting rods, these all important units 
—the pistons complete with the piston 
rings. The clubs shall serve as pistons, 
and the individual members of the clubs 
shall be the rings. It is needless to 
say that for a motor to develop its 
rated horse power, inserted must be 


(Turn to page 255) 
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International Committee Suggestions 





SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN 
THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 
By T. G. O’BRIEN 
Chairman of Committee 


T IS the desire of the committee to 

deal with this comparatively new ob- 
jective concretely. There is no need 
why men entrusted with promoting this 
objective should feel that it is in any 
way obscure or difficult. In fact, reli- 
gion is so close to every Kiwanian that 
to give it expression is comparatively 
easy. In asking your codperation for 
some of the recommendations we are 
going to give as suggestions some of 
the activities of clubs throughout the 
country. 


FIRST: We can give no firmer founda- 
tion on which to build than to ask for 
support of the first recommendation, 
namely, “Stress the unity of aims of 
all churches and the principle that 
the things that unite are more im- 
portant than the things that divide.” 


SECOND: The local newspapers will 
be glad to carry accounts of your 
church activity and the influence 
should be most helpful to the locality 
in general. 


THIRD: Support your Christian En- 
deavor and Young People’s Leagues 
of your churches, sponsor outdoor 
meetings, spring festivals, or similar 
gatherings, inviting all youth groups 
of all churches. 

FOURTH: We can make no more im- 
portant contribution to the church or 
to our localities than aiding in every 
way possible to provide adequate pro- 
grams of religious education for 
young people, They will be the men 
and women of tomorrow. 

Example: Have a speaker during 
the year talk on “Values of a Relig- 
ious Training,” or allied subjects. A 
Kiwanis club took thirty-five children 
from an orphanage to a summer 
Bible school every day for three 
weeks. Another club coédperated with 
a church in holding a father and son 
meeting. One of their members, a 
clergyman, was the speaker. 

FIFTH: Aid of churches in general. 

Example: One club coéperated with 
the church members and _ helped 
finance the payment of a mortgage 
on a small urban church. Another as- 
sisted a local minister in putting on 
a minstrel show for the benefit of his 


church. Another established a train- 
ing school for Sunday School teach- 
ers. Many clubs attend church in a 
body at least once during the year. 


SIXTH: There is no question but re- 
ligious thinkers and leaders realize 
that we are confronted with a 
crisis. To meet this there is a dis- 
tinct religious fervor stirring in the 
world. Kiwanis is doing and should 
do its part. 
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INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
By EDWIN GRAFTON 


Chairman of Committee 


UR slogan for 1937 is “Through 
inter-club activity Kiwanis fellow- 
ships promote enduring friendships.” 
We believe that to have friends, we 
must first be a friend. Friendship in 
Kiwanis is like the mortar that holds 
the bricks together in a building; it 
holds the club together. It is like the 
oil that keeps the motor running 
smoothly and without friction; it over- 
looks our weaknesses and rejoices in 
our success. It is the one thing that 
every Kiwanian wants and every club 
must have if it is to prosper. There- 
fore, we feel that inter-club relations 
is a very important part of the pro- 
gram of a successful Kiwanis club. 
Your district governor has been re- 
quested to designate a week in the near 
future to be known as District Inter- 
Club Week and you are asked to co- 
Operate to the fullest extent. This 
offers a splendid opportunity for joint 
meetings with neighboring clubs. 
The evening of June 21, 1937, will be 


the highlight of the Kiwanis year. For 
fifteen minutes the hearts of all Ki- 
wanians will be synchronized in Ki- 


wanis fellowship. We ask for your full- 
est codperation in making this year one 
in which we will have 100 per cent club 
and membership participation. Start 
planning now to make this the finest 
meeting ever held by your club. 

Let it be the responsibility of the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations to 
foster a spirit of fellowship among all 
Kiwanians living within traveling dis- 
tance of your club. Encourage your 
members to visit other Kiwanians in 
their places of business. Make the vis- 
iting Kiwanians feel at home in your 
club. Urge your members to visit other 
clubs when away from home. Make 
your club a friendly club. 





PUBLICITY 


By FRANK J. HORAK 
Chairman of Committee 


1. Sell Kiwanis to the public; 

Publicity in the final analysis is edu- 
cation. 
Educate the public as to our objects 
and objectives, and how these are 
being put into practice, through 
news columns, through radio sta- 
tions, on the silver screen via the 
movies and news reels. 

2. Development of good Kiwanis pub- 
licity material from club activities; 
a. Select a Kiwanian for the club 

publicity committee chairmanship 
who will make the job his hobby. 

b. Develop material for publicity, 
have the president assign a meet- 
ing at which only one of the club 
committees will briefly outline its 
plan for the year and tell how it 
plans to carry it through. Give 
all club committees opportunity 
to do this. Later in the year again 
follow this arrangement, the com- 
mittee to report their accomplish- 
ments. 

ec. Disseminate Kiwanis publicity 
and information impartially to 
all newspapers circulating in the 
club territory. 

d. Make use of whatever radio time 
is available. 

e. Make your own movies of a Ki- 
wanis event. Your local theater 
manager can arrange to adapt 
your film to his projector. Put 
your stuff on the screen. 

3. Continue to popularize the Kiwanis 
emblem: 

a. Make the club publicity commit- 
tee responsible for every Kiwan- 
ian wearing his Kiwanis button 
on his coat lapel. 

b. Show the Kiwanis emblem on all 
printed club stationery. 

c. A Kiwanis sign displayed outside 
of every meeting place. 

d. A Kiwanis sign with time and 
place of meeting at the highway 
entrance to every Kiwanis city or 
community. 

4. Maintain list of newspapers and ra- 
dio stations according to divisions 
for use on concentrated or spot pub- 
licity in any one division when 
event is of general interest to only 
one division but is of International 
or district nature. 
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Soaring to Cloudland 


ambition has been, “To fly, as do 

the soaring birds, up in the cloud- 
land.” Today that desire is realized. 
Man is able to fly at will through the 
use of powerful motored airplanes. 
But before the power airplane came 
the glider or motorless airplane. 

The first heavier than air aircraft 
flown by the pioneers of aviation were 
gliders. The glider is really the 
“daddy” of all our present-day modern 
“Skyliners.”’ 

The age of the modern glider began 
shortly after the World War, when 
Germany was barred from building 
power airplanes by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

Out of the experience of gliding 
flights came the development of soar- 
ing flights—the former serving as a 
preliminary training for the latter. 

Now let’s see what the difference is 
between a gliding flight and a soaring 
flight. In simplest terms a gliding 
flight is merely gliding from a high 
point to a lower point. It is like coast- 
ing down hill. Gliding flights usually 
last only a few moments. The next 
step is the soaring flight. 

A soaring flight is one in which the 
motorless airplane is able to climb up- 
wards. Soaring planes are able to 
maintain and gain considerable alti- 
tude and are able to remain in the air 
for hours at a time and can fly a dis- 
tance of many miles. 


The Principles of Gliding 


Would you like to learn to glide? 
Would you like to know what gliding 
is all about? 

With the proper training and super- 
vision, gliding is less dangerous than 


Sam the beginning of time, man’s 
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By JOSEPH STEINHAUSER 
President, Chicagoland Glider Council 





Pilot Steinhauser about to take off on a trip in his soaring plane. 


The floating sensation through the air 
gives him the first thrill of flying. In 
these flights the glider is towed by a 
tow car, and by increasing or de- 
creasing the speed of the latter, the 
altitude and distance of flights is gov- 
erned. Soon a longer towline between 
the glider and the tow car will be used 
which will permit higher flights and 
after the towline is released from the 
glider, the latter will glide in free 
flight to a landing. From straight 
flights the training will advance to 
turns, spirals and spot landings. All 
these flights are glides from a high 
to a lower point and last only a 
few minutes. It is like coasting down 
hill. 

About a hundred flights make the 
student ready to qualify for his De- 
partment of Commerce non-commer- 
cial glider pilot license and the A or B 
sporting glider pilot’s license, issued 
by the National Aeronautical Associa- 

tion and standard- 


most all other 
sports activities — World famous expert in address to —_— ized the world over 
and much less Kiwanis Club of North Shore, by the F ederation 
complicated too. . . + J Aeronautic Inter- 

Chicago, recalls history of gliding, pecan age al 


Yet it is very fas- 
cinating and econ- 
omical. 

The beginner in 
this fascinating 
field has only a few fundamental rules 
of flying to acquire and to remember. 
The primary training glider is very 
simply shaped, but has all the essential 
parts necessary for a controllable air- 
plane. From the beginning of the 
training, the student glider pilot is the 
sole operator of his machine. The 
fundamentally sound developed judg- 
ment and feel of flying give him a de- 
gree of confidence, which a pilot, with 
only power plane flying, can never ac- 
quire. 

After a few skims over the even 
ground on windless days, the fledgling 
pilot advances to the first take-offs. 





tells of methods and makes pre- 
dictions as to future of this motor- 
less airplane sport. 


ceives in addition 
to his license card 
an attractive 
round pin with one 
or two gulls on a blue background. 


The Principles of Soaring 


As we have mentioned, gliding is 
merely the preliminary training for 
the “Soaring Fight.” 

Soaring planes are able to maintain 
and gain considerable altitude, after 
they are cast loose from the tow car, 
or the tow airplane, which are often 
used to bring the soarer near to the 
clouds. These machines are clean-cut 
and streamlined, light in weight, but 
very strong structurally and usually 
are equipped with the most up-to-date 
instruments, such as airspeed, rate of 


climb, turn and bank indicators, alti- 
meters and compass. 

Early types of gliders were struc- 
turally and aerodynamically improved. 
More efficient machines were con- 
structed and soon pilots were able to 
utilize some air currents for longer 
duration of flights. Flights of a few 
minutes increased to many hours. 
Thirty-six and one-half hours repre- 
sent the world record for sustained 
motorless flight. 

From a few hundred yards of coast- 
ing down hill, the distance increased 
to over 300 miles, in straight line flight 
from the starting point. Certain new- 
ly discovered air currents and highly 
efficient motorless airplanes made it 
possible for pilots to climb up thou- 
sands of feet into the cloudland. A 
soaring flight of over 14,000 feet, into 
high altitude, without any mechanical 
power, is the best world mark today. 
Planes used for such flights are “Soar- 
ing Planes” and the flying is known as 
“Soaring.” 

At the beginning, soaring flights 
were only made along hills, on windy 
days. The wind blowing against the 
side of a hill is deflected upward, which 
causes an uprising air stream. Under 
such favorable conditions the pilot’s 
work is to keep and guide his craft 
around in this column of up-wind. The 
duration of such flights is governed 
only by the wind and the endurance 
of the pilot. 


Using the "Thermals" 


In the past four to five years, de- 
signers of soaring planes have built 
machines, which are scientifically con- 
structed and very sensitive to the 
slightest air movement. With these 
high performing soarers, pilots and 
meteorological observers discovered 
new lifting forces, the thermal currents 
or “Thermals.” These thermals are 

(Turn to page 253) 


























THIS IS THE STORY OF A KIWAN 
WHO MADE A LIFE-LONG DREAM COME TRUE 
































1, It was back in the days when the motor car was young 
that the dream took shape in my mind. I promised my- 
self that when I grew up and had made my mark in the 
world, L, too, would ride around in a Packard. 











2. As the years went on, I never forgot that early resolve. 
I did well enough in life, but my obligations seemed to 
mount with my income. So I tried to put Packard out 
of my mind and be content with lesser cars. 





5. “The small car lused to drive morethan — 6, Well, that drive home with Tom certainly opened my eyes. Shortly 
covered the down payment on this Packard. after | went to a Packard showroom, drove a Packard, and got the 
I’ve never driven a car that cost less to run. thrill of my life! And they showed me actual figures which proved 
And my monthly payments are only a little that the Packard Six, for example, costs littke more to own and 


more than $30 a month.” operate than the cheapest car you can buy. 



































3. Oddly enough, one of my employees 
helped me to realize my dream. He offered 
to run me home, and I could hardly believe 
my eyes when he drove up in a Packard. 
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7. So today, Lown my Packard. I’m as proud 
as a schoolboy with his first long trousers. 
And [ve proved the truth of the old state- 
ment, “You are paying for a Packard—why 
not own one?” 





4. “Tom,” I said, “you must be a better manager than I am. I’ve 
never felt I could afford a Packard.” 

“T don’t see how you can say that, Mr. Ryan,” he replied. “Why, 
this Packard Six is a cinch to own.” 








And remember... 
every Packard has two lives 


ONE OF THE MOST vital points to remember about the 
new Packard is that it has not one life, but two. 


First, long mechanical life. You can keep your Packard 
for years and it will still deliver new car performance. 
It will still have ready acceleration, velvet-smooth brak- 
ing, and delightful ease of control. The car is built to 
stay new — built to stay out of the shop. 


Second, long appearance life. Because Packard adheres 
to its famous radiator design, Packard motor cars have 
enduring identity. A Packard stays looking like a Pack- 
ard. Its long mechanical life is never cancelled out 
by lines that quickly lose their beauty and smartness. 


Why not take the first step to Packard ownership—without 
stirring from your home? On the next page you will find 
a coupon; simply fill it in and mail it to Detroit. Then, 
when you receive the facts, make up your own mind 
whether any other car in America has so much to offer you. 














PACKARD OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE 
OF FOUR FINE CARS 


THE PACKARD TWELVE - - 





- THE SUPER EIGHT --- THE ONE TWENTY ~~~ THE SIX 





Shown above is the Packard Twelve Touring Sedan for seven passengers 





Shown above is the Packard Six Touring Sedan for five passengers. 


Doni SUESS about the cost of Fackard ownership! Find out! 


“You are paying for a Packard 
—why not own one?” Get the 
actual facts, applying to your 
case, which prove it. Find out 
how easily you can own one. 


Absolutely no obligation. Fill 


in and mail this coupon today! 





CUT ON DOTTED LINE 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH., Dept. K 
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My present car is a 





r 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
( make ) year) “ (model) 
| Of your four cars, my choice would be a Packard Twelve ( ) Packard Super 
Eight ( ) Packard 120( ) Packard Six ( ) (check one). 
} How much would you allow me on my present car toward the purchase of the 
Packard checked above? 
Assuming that I prefer to buy my Packard out of income what, then, would be 
! P Mhinea fp : | 
{ the required cash down payment, if any? | 
How much would my monthly payments be? 
I 
I 
I 
| 
! 
! 





Name 





Address 
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CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


SK any statistically-inclined gentle- 
man about the recent inter-club ex- 
cursion staged by <- group of Southern 
California Kiwanis Clubs to Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and Hoover Dam and he’d 
promptly tell you that a total of 133 Ki- 
wanians and their ladies representing 
25 clubs rolled up a total of 93,000 man 
miles (or 700 miles per person) in the 
jaunt which was climaxed by an inter- 
club dinner meeting at Las Vegas. 

But ask any Southern California or 
Las Vegas Kiwanian about it and he’ll 
tell you that it was the finest demon- 
stration-of Kiwanis fellowship he’s par- 
ticipated in for many a year. It all 
started when the Inter-Club Committee 
of the Los Angeles club, headed by 
O. G. Lawton, past president, (of 1933 
Convention fame) decided to stage a 
trip to Las Vegas and incidentally to 
the Southwest. The committee ex- 
tended an invitation to surrounding 
clubs to participate and the response 
was most satisfactory. 

Leaving Los Angeles on Friday night, 
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ACTIVITIES 














February 19, via the Union Pacific Spe- 
cial, the party arrived in Las Vegas 
about daybreak Saturday morning, to 
be awakened by the din of a Dutch 
band augmented by the wild yelling of 
a gang of hard-riding Kiwanian buck- 
aroos mounted on real Western ca- 
yuses and headed by President Robert 
Kaltenborn of the Las Vegas club. A 
special edition of the Evening Review- 
Journal was distributed, carrying a 
story “ribbing” the visitors. 
breakfast the excursionists were fur- 
nished with cars and a guide for a trip 
to Hoover Dam. Many of the hosts 
could not leave their places of business, 
but graciously turned over their cars 
to the visitors to drive themselves, in- 
structing them to leave the vehicles 
anywhere on the streets of the Nevada 
city where they would be picked up by 
the owners. Just a touch of Western 
hospitality! 

The visiting Kiwanians drove to the 
Dam, visited the huge powerhouses 
which are now supplying electrical en- 
ergy to rapidly growing Southern Cal- 
ifornia industries and homes and after 


After 


an “al fresco” lunch on the shores of 
Meade Lake and a trip by boat on that 
vast artificial body of water which ex- 
tends well into Grand Canyon, the vis- 
itors returned to Las Vegas. 

That evening they all gathered in the 
basement of the Methodist Church, the 
only available space large enough to 
accommodate the 180 participants, and 
enjoyed the inter-club meeting. Presi- 
dent Kaltenborn extended greetings on 
behalf of the host club and Chairman 
Robert Griffith of the Las Vegas club’s 
Committee on JInterclub’ Relations, 
took over the meeting and introduced 
all of the city’s dignitaries, who are, 
by the way, Kiwanians. Hugo Kirch- 
hofer, ace song leader of the Los An- 
geles club, led the diners in club sing- 
ing, featuring many songs for which 
O. G. Lawton, Los Angeles, wrote the 
words and Cliff Liljekvist of the Los 
Angeles club, along with his associate 
in movie recordings, Thad Harvey, put 
on a real program of music accompa- 
nied by Miss Mary A. Braun, pianist. 
The latter two made the trip especially 
as guests of the Los Angeles club to 





A total of 133 Kiwanians and their ladies representing 25 clubs rolled u 


: a total of 93,000 man miles (or 700 miles per person) in the jaunt which was 
climaxed by an inter-club dinner meeting at Las Vegas, Nevada. Many district leaders were present. 
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help provide entertainment. 

Introduced by Kiwanian Lawton, 
First Vice President James Ford of Los 
Angeles delivered a splendid address 
and presented the host club with a 
beautiful hand-tooled leather guest book 
as a memento of the visit. Congratu- 
latory messages were read from Inter- 
national President A. Copeland Callen, 
Chairman Ed. Grafton of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions and International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker; also excerpts from a 
letter written by Charles Rinehart, who 
was governor of the district when the 
Las Vegas club received its charter in 
1926. Lieutenant Governor Howland C. 
Merrill extended greetings to Las Ve- 
gas from the Southern California clubs 
and Governor Ernest Bashor brought 
a message from the district. 

The meeting adjourned promptly at 
nine o’clock and the _ excursionists 
boarded their special train. On the way 
home everyone contributed toward a 
pair of silver spurs which were sent to 
President Kaltenborn of Las Vegas as 
a token of appreciation for the hospi- 
tality which he and his fellow members 
showed the visitors. 

Unscheduled as part of the excursion 
was the fire which broke out in a church 
in Boulder City. Kiwanians of the 25 
visiting clubs joined the volunteer fire- 
men of Boulder City in carrying out 
the furnishings and in extinguishing 
the blaze. In addition to the Southern 
California clubs represented were 
Champaign, Illinois, and Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Los Angeles, California, was the 
host at an inter-club meeting held 
on the twenty-second anniversary of 
Kiwanis International. Forty-four vis- 
iting Kiwanians were present from 18 
neighboring Kiwanis clubs and there 
were also in attendance 11 Kiwanians 
from out of state clubs and 11 other 
guests. Governor Ernest G. Bashor 
was the speaker of the day and Charles 
E. Millikan, former International Trus- 
tee, was chairman. Seated at the speak- 
ers’ table were W. O. Harris, past 
International president, four past gov- 
ernors, four lieutenant governors and 
three former lieutenant governors. 

Special musical numbers were fur- 
nished by W. Woolstencroft and C. Vere 
Standiford of the Glendale club. 


The Kiwanis Club of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, was host to more than 300 Ki- 
wanians and guests at an inter-club 
meeting of Bay region Kiwanis clubs. 
District Governor Ernest G. Bashor of 
Los Angeles, California, was the guest 
of honor. Governor Bashor, who was 
introduced by President Earl D. White 
of Oakland, discussed participation of 
individuals in Kiwanis service, pointing 
out methods by which members could 
best serve their clubs and their com- 
munities. Lieutenant Governor T. 


Clyde Drennan of East Lake, Oakland, 
was chairman of the evening. On the 
program were community singing led 
by Mel Matheny, song leader of the 
Oakland club, and choral numbers by 
the San Francisco Kiwanis singers, di- 
rected by Kiwanian Howard Milholland. 





On every main trunk line entering the Capital city, 


the Kiwanis Club of Lansing, Michigan, has 

erected new road signs. Reading from left to right, 

the photograph shows Alton Seng Herman T. 

Busch and Willard N. Sweeney, immediate past 

president—all members of the Road Sign Com- 
mittee. 


Charles R. Crooke, immediate past 
governor, Mountain View, George Film- 
er, San Francisco, and Benjamin W. 
Black, Abe P. Leach and Donald B. 
Rice, Oakland, were among the past 
district governors at the speakers’ ta- 
ble. 


Division VIII held an inter-club meet- 
ing with the Kiwanis Club of Eureka 
as host. District Governor Bashor, the 
speaker of the evening, talked on the 
opportunity offered by Kiwanis and the 
place Kiwanis has in the community. 

Lieutenant Governor Wilton W. Shu- 
haw of Santa Rosa was chairman of the 
business meeting and called on the vari- 
ous committeemen for reports. Secre- 
tary Harry Lane of San Gabriel, chair- 
man of the District Committee on In- 
ter-Club Relations, reported on plans 
for the Indianapolis Convention. Harry 
W. Falk of the host club welcomed the 
visiting Kiwanians and spoke on the 
under-privileged child problem. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


NTENSE interest is being built up 
‘in the divisions in respect to the 
forthcoming divisional conferences. Dis- 
trict Governor C. O. Gengelbach will 
visit each of the meetings as well as con- 
tact clubs in the intervening days. The 
tentative schedule as arranged with the 
lieutenant governors includes meetings 
at St. Helens, Oregon, on March 31; 
Tillamook, Oregon, on April 3; Aber- 
deen, Washington, on April 6; Puyal- 
lup, Washington, on April 8; Victoria, 


B.C., on April 13; Ballard-Seattle, 
Washington, on April 15; Wenatchee, 
Washington, on April 21; Colfax, 


Washington, on April 23; Walla Walla, 
Washington, on April 27; and Baker, 
Oregon, on April 29. 

Great enthusiasm has been manifest 
throughout the district upon receipt of 
an official invitation from the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District to the Pacific- 
Northwest delegation to join with them 
in the official train to the Indianapolis 
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Convention. Traveling by the Great 
Northern Railway, the train will make 
stops at Bonneville Dam, Spokane, 
Glacier Park, Minneapolis, Evanston 
and Chicago, Illinois. Progress is being 
made in the financing by the divisions of 
the trip to the convention for their lieu- 
tenant governors. Tentative plans call 
for a joint district dinner at Indian- 
apolis with the Pacific-Northwest, Ne- 
braska-lowa, Minnesota- Dakotas, 
Texas-Oklahoma and Western Canada 
Districts participating. District Gov- 
ernor A. F. Branton of Willmar, Min- 
nesota, is handling the arangements. 

Klamath Falls Kiwanians are active- 
ly at work planning for the district con- 
vention to be held in August. Ted. W. 
Medford has been selected as Publicity 
Chairman under General Chairman 
Bert Igl. An office has been opened 
with Lawrence Slater as convention 
secretary. One of the features of the 
convention will be a trip to Crater Lake, 
one of the most interesting scenic spots 
in the West. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


T THE charter night meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, there were present Kiwan- 
ians representing the sponsoring club 
of Enid, Oklahoma City, Capitol Hill 
and Woodward, Oklahoma. President 
Claude Leachman presided capably and 
Immediate Past District Governor Mil- 
ton E. Batten presented the charter fol- 
lowing a very forceful and inspirational 
address. The charter presentation was 
followed with a talk by International 
Treasurer H. G. Hatfield. The Enid 
club presented a gavel to the new club. 
There was a delightful program of 
music and after the meeting, dancing. 
The officers and members of the Still- 
water club are: President, Claude E. 
Leachman; First Vice President, Roy E. 
Waggoner; Second Vice President, 
Ernest F. Jenkins; Secretary, Vernon 
Stark; Treasurer, Upton D. Ward; Di- 
rectors, Grady Thompson, L. E. Goble, 
G. C. Van Horn, Fred V. Mullendore, 
A. E. Scroggs, James M. Patterson, Jr., 
and Henry Avers. 


INDIANA 


EMBERS of the Kiwanis Clubs of 

Terre Haute and Greencastle and 
their ladies were guests of the Brazil 
club at its first annual ladies’ night 
meeting. The program included feast- 
ing, fellowship and fun, music and ora- 
tory. 

President A. R. Morgan of the host 
club presided and introduced the guests 
of honor. Among these were Past 
District Governor Austin E. Kress of 
Terre Haute, who was on the program, 
and District Governor Marshall 
Abrams of Greencastle, who presented 
a fine Canadian flag to the Brazil 
club, President Morgan accepting it on 
behalf of the club. D. C. Johnson, 
president of the Terre Haute club, then 
presented President Morgan with a 
gong on behalf of his club. 

An extra feature of the meeting was 
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a dip into the movies, for camera men 
appeared on the scene with their kleig 
lights and cameras and used up a hun- 
dred or so of feet of film in taking pic- 
tures of the crowd. 


Two hundred persons, including dele- 
gations from South Bend, the spon- 
soring club, and Elkhart and a group of 
district officers and former district offi- 
cers attended the charter night meeting 
of the Mishawaka club. Governor Mar- 
shall D. Abrams of Greencastle made 
the charter presentation. President 
Irving A. Hurwich of the new club pre- 
sided and Ralph W. Gaylor, a club mem- 
ber, was toastmaster. Mayor E. C. 
Went gave a short greeting speech and 
C. L. Wanamaker gave the official ad- 
dress of welcome. 

President G. O. Gaff of the South 
Bend club presented a bell to Misha- 
waka and that club’s first vice president, 
M. E. Whitlock, accepted it on behalf 
of the club. Lester Hurwich of Elk- 
hart, brother of the new club’s presi- 
dent, presented a Kiwanis banner from 
the Elkhart club and Charles L. Glaes 
accepted it. 

Special guests introduced at the meet- 
ing were: Deane E. Walker, Plymouth, 
former lieutenant governor; J. H. Naus, 
South Bend, former district secretary; 
Paul F. Butz, Lafayette, district secre- 
tary in 1936; Herbert L. Wilhelm, Ham- 
mond, former lieutenant governor; 
George Byers, Lafayette, immediate 
past district governor; and Ward D. 
Mayhall, Greencastle, district secretary. 

The officers and directors of the 
Mishawaka club are: President, Irv- 
ing A. Hurwich; First Vice President, 
Merle E. Whitlock; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Charles L. Glaes; Secretary, John 
P. Keiser; Treasurer, Donald B. Smith; 
Directors, C. L. Wanamaker, August C. 
Scherrer, Edward Block, Fred J. Hums, 
Forrest L. Bennett, Leo Van Tilbury, 
Noel C. Fink, E. L. Rufe and Sam Z. 
Gilbert. 
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The new club of McColl, South Carolina, received its charter at a splendid inter-club meeting at which 

there were present Kiwanians and guests from several neighboring clubs, including the sponsoring 

clubs of Cheraw, Darlington and Florence, South Carolina. Here are the members of the McColl 

club, with their guests of honor, among whom were International Vice President James M. Lynch, 

fourth from the left, front row, and in the a row, fourth from the right, District Governor Joseph 
evier. 


MICHIGAN 


HE 1937 district convention will be 

held in Battle Creek, the world- 
famous “Food City,” Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 6 and 7. “There’s 
a reason” for holding this year’s con- 
vention in the city of grape-nuts and 
corn flakes, because the convention held 
in that city in 1927 was one of the best 
and most delightful in the history of 
the Michigan District. 

Bert R. Parrish is the chairman of 
the District Convention Committee and 
he has appointed the following sub- 
chairmen: entertainment, Dean Gavney; 
registration, Alfred Steinel; hotel res- 
ervations, T. H. Aagaard; finance, Ray- 
mond P. Wheelock; publicity, Eldon C. 
Geyer; printing, Charles Lyman; or- 
chestra, Raymond Gould; music, Guy 

Lipscomb; decorations, DeWitt Par- 





Prominent in Indiana District affairs are the above gentlemen, whose pictures were taken at the charter 


night meeting of the Mishawaka, Indiana, club. 


eated, left to right, are: President Irving A. Hur- 
wich, Mishawaka; Immediate Past District Governor 


George Byers, Lafayette; District Governor 


Marshall D. Abrams, Greencastle; and Ralph W. Gaylor, toastmaster at the meeting. Standing are, 


left to right: Leo 


W. VanTilbury, chairman of the Charter Night Committee; Acting Lieutenant 


Governor Deane E. Walker, a District Secretary Ward D. Mayhall, Greencastle; and Paul 
F. Butz, Lafayette, district secretary in 1936. 


sons; transportation, Jerry DeNooyer; 
reception, James E. Carey; sports, Arch 
Flannery; ladies committee, Mrs. Guy 
Lipscomb; district program chairman, 
Ralph M. Hunter. 

At Battle Creek this year District 
Governor Stanley Johnston hopes to see 
a new record established for conven- 
tions in the Michigan District. 


CAROLINAS 
HE Kiwanis Club of McColl, South 


Carolina, received: its charter on 
March 4 from District Governor Joseph 
R. Sevier of Hendersonville, North Car- 
olina. With the splendid coéperation 
of the citizens of McColl and the spon- 
soring clubs of Cheraw, Darlington and 
Florence, South Carolina, this meeting 
was a colorful affair and successful 
from every standpoint. President Al- 
fred Hamer presided. 

The meeting was opened with the 
singing of “America” and the Rev. J. 
M. Collier offered the invocation. Presi- 
dent Hamer introduced the guests from 
several neighboring clubs and _ the 
guests of honor—International Vice 
President James M. Lynch of Florence, 
District Governor Sevier and Lieuten- 
ant Governor Dan H. McEachern of 
Florence. 

The Kiwanis banner was presented to 
the new club by the Darlington club, 
the speech of acceptance being made by 
N. W. Lynch. A bell and gavel were 
presented by John M. Barringer, Jr., 
on behalf of the Florence Club, accept- 
ance being made by C. H. Chewning. 
Governor Sevier, the speaker of the 
day, talked regarding Kiwanis’ relation 
to spiritual and civic welfare and the 
betterment of humanity in general. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the McColl club: President, Al- 
fred Hamer; Vice President, Ralph S. 
Owings; Secretary-Treasurer, M. E. 
Brigman, Jr.; Directors, Myer Sutker, 
J. E. Stubbs, George G. Moore, Robert 
P. Turner, L. Tom Parker, Henry L. 
Inabinet and Norman Lynch. 
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The Committee on Public Affairs of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, introduced a Civic 
and Honorary Honor Board several months ago. 
Citizens who have done meritorious work will be 
invited by the committee to sign a card which 
will be placed on the board. Postmaster Ray 
Novotny, who was cited as the most outstanding 
young man in Oshkosh in 1936, was the first to 
nave his mame on the roll. Henry Tramxler, 
speaker and exponent of the city managership 
form of government, was the second to be so 
honored. This cabinet will be on display during 
the entire year. 


HE radio division of the Carolinas 

District Publicity Committee is spon- 
soring a series of. talks on Kiwanis ob- 
jectives each Friday afternoon from 
3:00 to 3:15 o’clock over WWNC, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. District Gover- 
nor Joseph R. Sevier of Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, opened the series with 
a talk on Kiwanis ideals and objectives 
in general. Gilbert R. Combs, Hender- 
sonville, spoke on “Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work” and Lieutenant Governor R. E. 
Price, Rutherfordton, discussed ‘“‘Citi- 
zenship.”’ 

These three speakers were followed 
by Ernest Symns, Asheville, whose top- 
ic was “Under-Privileged Child Work”; 
E. Gibson, Asheville “Vocational Guid- 
ance”; and Thomas H. Franks, Hender- 
sonville, “Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims.” 

A. M. Proctor, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance, has already 
made broadcasts over WFBC, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; WBT, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; WPTF, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; and WDNC, Durham. 

Other series are being arranged over 
other stations. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


NDER the able and friendly spon- 

sorship of Lieutenant Governor 
Gordon E. Thomas of Virginia, Minne- 
sota, a splendid inter-club meeting was 
held at Duluth, Minnesota, with repre- 
sentatives present from Chisholm, Vir- 
ginia and Hibbing, Minnesota. Sixty 
friendly Kiwanians of the Iron Range 


drove 75 miles over snow and ice to at- 
tend the meeting with the Duluthians. 

A delightful program of music, wit 
and wisdom was presented by the Range 
Clubs. Harry Mannder of Hibbing 
gave a brief, happy, inspirational talk. 
And there was a fine musical program 
with vocal and accordion solos. Follow- 
ing the luncheon meeting two rinks of 
curlers from each club repaired to 
Duluth’s Curling Club and there put to 
shame, with their brooms and stanes, 
and by their prowess, the Scots who in- 
vented the game. Until seven o’clock 
they battled for supremacy and then re- 
turned to the Hotel Duluth where din- 
ner was served by the Duluth club. 
Two rinks, the finalists, returned to the 
Curling Club after dinner to decide the 
winner of the silver cup which, at eleven 
o’clock, was won by Duluth. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


ISTRICT Governor Jacob W. Myers 

of Harrisburg, Illinois, wrote to 
one of his lieutenant governors as fol- 
lows: “I am practically inundated with 
water, money, clothing, bedding, food 
and mail,” due to the generosity of the 
Kiwanians throughout the Illinois-East- 
ern Iowa District when the call was 
sounded to send every help possible to 
the stricken area. Cash contributions 
amounting to $2,859.60 were received in 
the district office in Chicago and sent to 
Governor Myers and $1,201.18 was for- 
warded by the clubs direct to their gov- 
ernor. Kiwanis was responsible for 
raising and turning over to the local 
Red Cross units $5,634.40, or a total of 
$9,695.18. 

And this wasn’t all. Kiwanians drove 
trucks, collected clothing and food, 
cleaned or laundered clothing before 
shipping, working night and day to be 
of service. They managed benefit the- 
ater parties, card parties and basket- 
ball games, turning over their facilities 
with no charge. Forty trucks from the 


district were filled by Kiwanians and 
sent to the flooded region, besides ap- 
proximately 15 tons of clothing shipped 
by express, 61 clubs coéperating. 
President Walter Wolf of the Archer 





Members of the boys’ club which is s 


nsored by the Kiwanis Club of Port Clinton, Ohio. 
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Road District club headed the committee 
to manage a midnight flood benefit show 
at the Midwest Theatre, and turned 
over $1,024.50 to the Red Cross. Edison 
Park-Norwood Park raised $257 from 
a card party and through additional do- 
nations from members and merchants in 
their territory turned over $450.73 to 
the district office. The Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago sold one of its bonds which had 
been saved “for a rainy day,” collect- 
ed other donations and handed in 
$598.50 to the district. Rogers Park 
gave $213 and through the Red Cross 
raised $625. Petersburg raised $265 
from a minstrel show which was given 
to the Red Cross. El Paso sent to the 
district office $183.15 raised from a bas- 
ketball game and a benefit theatre 
party. Oak Park raised $230.63 from 
a Valentine party. 

The following clubs also gave sub- 
stantial donations of varying amounts 
to the district office or Governor Myers: 
Englewood, LaGrange, Lake View, Mt. 
Carmel, Girard, Burlington, Lake For- 
est, Joliet, DeKalb, Astoria, Charles- 
ton, Champaign-Urbana, Effingham, 
Winchester, Ravenswood, Princeville, 
Moline, Dubuque, Evanston, Hamilton, 
Macomb, Woodlawn, Logan Square, 
Grand-Harlem, North Shore, North 
Central, Mid Town, Northwest Town, 
Elgin, Melrose Park, Fulton, Lansing, 


Davenport, Pekin, Peoria, Vermont, 
Monmouth, Shelbyville, Clinton, IIli- 
nois, Griggsville, Hillsboro, Jackson- 


ville, Virginia and Streator. 

The following clubs turned amounts 
directly into the Red Cross; Lincoln 
Park, Waukegan, Northwest Chicago, 
Berwyn, Elmhurst, Forest Park, Chica- 


go Heights, Hyde Park, Kankakee, 
South Central, Freeport, Rockford, 
Clinton, Iowa, Waukon, Muscatine, 


Rock Island, Canton, Chillicothe, Ha- 
vana, Lewistown, Galesburg, Mattoon, 
Robinson, Decatur, East St. Louis, Har- 
risburg, Pontiac and Tri-Cities. 

Clubs greatly to be commended on 
their fine work in sending clothes and 
trucks of food are Champaign-Urbana, 
Danville, Paris, Lawrenceville, Mattoon, 
Newman and Robinson, all of Division 
X, who under Lieutenant Governor 
Howard Kirk were the first to respond. 





Back in 


1933 two members of the high school senior class were chosen, through their scholastic records, to 
attend the regular weckly meetings of the Kiwanis club for a period of nine weeks, two new boys being 


invited at the end of eac 


nine-week period. Last summer this group of boys, numbering 30, organized 


themselves into a club, Whenever possible throughout the year the boys attend the Kiwanis meetings 
as guests of the Kiwanians and during their vacation period they hold their own get-togethers. 
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Division IX with Mt. Pleasant, Gales- 
burg and Burlington, and Division XIII 
with Bloomington, El Paso, Farmer 
City, LeRoy, Minonk, Mendota, Ottawa, 
Pontiac, Streator and Tri-Cities were 
also prompt. Large quantities were 
also sent from Griggsville, Winchester, 
Havana and Lewistown, Englewood, 
Kankakee, Roseland, Aurora, Park 
Ridge, Oak Park, North Town, North 
Shore, Lake View, Ravenswood, Rogers 
Park, Waukegan, Chicago, Edison Park- 
Norwood Park, Grand-Harlem, Lincoln 
Park, Elmhurst, Forest Park, DeKalb, 
Freeport, Davenport, Muscatine, Du- 
buque, Canton and Hamilton. 

The Town of Lake, Chicago, Illinois, 
received its charter on February 24 
from Immediate Past District Governor 
Raymond S. Blunt of Englewood, Chi- 
cago. Seventeen clubs were represent- 
ed at this splendid meeting—Town of 
Lake, Mid Town, Chicago Heights, 
Archer Road, Roseland, Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, South Central, Northwest 
Town, Lake View, Englewood, Hyde 
Park, North Central, Harvey, Kanka- 
kee, Woodlawn and Rogers Park. 

Lieutenant Governor Donald Gray of 
Kankakee acted as toastmaster and J. 
D. Hickman of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago gave the invocation. Alderman 
James J. McDermott gave the address 
of welcome and Past Governor Daniel 
S. Wentworth of Chicago responded. 
Following the introduction of visitors 
by District Secretary Harry S. Himmel 
and the introduction of the members 
of the new club by the club secretary, 
Steward W. Knarr, the charter was 
presented and was accepted by Presi- 
dent Stephen I. Witmanski. 

Raymond E. Nelson, as president of 
the sponsoring club, Englewood, pre- 
sented a gong and gavel which was ac- 
cepted by Vice President P. W. Pee- 
nueller, and Past District Governor 
Henry A. Dormeyer of Lake View pre- 
sented a United States and a Canadian 
flag on behalf of the district, these be- 
ing accepted by Emanuel Nylin, chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Public 
Affairs. 


ALABAMA 


OVERNOR LEO H. POU of Mo- 

bile and District Secretary-Treas- 
urer David S. M. Unger, also of Mobile, 
were the special guests of the clubs in 
Division I in two big inter-club meet- 
ings on February 11. Tuscumbia and 
Sheffield joined Florence in the latter 
city at a noon meeting, with almost a 
complete attendance of each club. In- 
troduced by Lieutenant Governor Sey- 
bourne H. Lynne of Decatur, Governor 
Pou spoke on “Public Affairs Activi- 
ties,” his address being broadcast over 
the Florence radio station. 

He advocated that clubs conduct de- 
bates and open forums on public ques- 
tions, being careful always that both 
sides of controversial questions are pre- 
sented. He cautioned against clubs, as 
such, making decisions and taking sides, 
but pointed out the educational value 
of such programs to club members and 
to the public in general. He called at- 


tention also to valuable services which 
have been rendered by many clubs in 
studying and reporting on the financial 
and other problems of school boards, 
city and county commissions. 

Later the same day an evening meet- 
ing was held at Decatur, with 130 Ki- 
wanians in attendance from Decatur, 
Huntsville, Cullman and Gadsden. 
Forty-eight of Huntsville’s 60 members 
were present, but the record was prob- 
ably set when 12 enthusiasts drove the 
115 miles from Gadsden to Decatur to 
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attend the dinner and return home the 
same evening. 

Again presented by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Lynne, Governor Pou pointed to 
progress being made all over the Ala- 
bama District and urged a great par- 
ticipation of all members in Kiwanis 
work. His address was of an inspira- 
tional nature and was well received. It 
was preceded by a program of club sing- 
ing, entertainment by several of De- 
catur’s young artists and remarks by 
Secretary Unger. 


A Kiwanis Karavan 


By KENNETH W. HENRICH 
Vice President, Kiwanis Club of Keyport, New Jersey 


around very sound principles of 

study of what might be termed “Hu- 
man Nature and the Social Order,” in 
which a primary conclusion is that or- 
ganizations or institutions are shadows 
of the cross section of the individuals 
composing its membership, and not, as 
generally conceded, the shadow of its 
leaders. Individual strength in organ- 
ized endeavor is of doubtful value. It 
may for a time pull a club up to great 
heights, only to be followed by a back- 
ward slide when a less forceful individ- 
ual succeeds to leadership. Viewed 
from the sense of service responsibility, 
an individual, whether a member of the 
corporate body of Kiwanis or not, can 
accomplish no great or lasting good 
alone. Such a result can only be ob- 
tained by co-ordinated effort and mass 
consideration and thought. 

I have had the opportunity of visiting 
many Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
country and it is my feeling that the 
various club presidents are well ac- 
quainted with each other from contacts 
developed through inter-club activities, 
but it is a fact that the rank and file of 
Kiwanis, which, after all, is the 
strength of Kiwanis, are not generally 
known to each other. 

The cross. section of Kiwanian 
thought is not being cultivated on an in- 
ter-club basis. Therefore, the full service 
strength of Kiwanis is not being built 
upon. We proudly say in Kiwanis that 
“we build,” but how do we build? We 
appear to be more concerned with the 
geometric proportions of what we build 
rather than the strength and stability of 
each and every part that enters into the 
structure we are building. A brick col- 
umn built up of poorly formed, porous 
and soft bricks, bound together by mor- 
tar that is not of uniform consistency, 
will not support the weight or load that 
a column of the same proportions will, 
if built of perfectly squared, strong, 
tough bricks, bonded together by a uni- 
form quality of mortar. 

The “Karavan” idea has been devel- 
oped for a quite simple purpose, namely, 
to bring the rank and file of Kiwanis 
into closer relationship with each other. 
This is not easy, but it can be done. 

The mechanics of operation of the 


Tex “Kiwanis Karavan” idea is built 


“Kiwanis Karavan” is likewise simple. 
By reason of the fact that the Kiwanis 
Club of Keyport is on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, the “Karavan” will start in Key- 
port. A “Karavan” will consist of from 
four to six members of a club. The oper- 
ation can best be explained by talking of 
the Keyport activity as the beginning. 

Within the next few weeks a “Kara- 
van” from Keyport will visit Perth Am- 
boy, New Brunswick, Plainfield, Rah- 
way, Elizabeth, Belmar, Asbury Park, 
Lakewood and Manesquan. Each of 
these “Karavans” will be composed of 
a different group of our members. All 
of the above-mentioned clubs are in Di- 
vision IV. Each club in our division, 
when contacted, will be sold the idea 
of returning a “Karavan” to a future 
meeting of the Keyport club, and start- 
ing a cycle during the operation of 
which one of their “Karavans” will call 
on every other club in the division once 
during the coming year. 

All kind and manner of Kiwanian 
thought and endeavor will be carried 
from point to point by these “Kara- 
vans” which will be discussed, not by 
the speakers of the day, but by the con- 
versational method around our luncheon 
tables. 

In addition to the “Karavan” from 
the Keyport club contacting every club 
in our own division, we will arrange 
contact with a club in each division sur- 
rounding us, so that the divisional 
cycles will start and spread in all di- 
rections. The first club contacted in 
each division will function in exactly 
the same way as the Keyport club does 
in its own division. 

In addition to the above method of 
contact, if any member of the Keyport 
club is traveling and can contact a club 
in whatever part of the country he may 
be in, such a method of contact will 
start another cycle working. 

Thus this progressive system of di- 
visional cycles will spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and north and 
south as far as possible, and it will be 
very interesting to note how long it 
will take to extend to the Pacific. 

It seems to me that this can, in time, 
be one of the most powerful influences 
in all Kiwanis. 
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Designed by Kiwanian Winfield S. Boileau, 
Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mitee, and Built by Members of Troop 38, 
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How Pleasantville, 


Built a Rifle Range 


E SPEAK of 

leged children’’—but who are 

more under-privileged than 
boys of 16 with nothing to beckon them 
on but places of ill repute? 

In our neighborhood we have quite 
a number of boys ranging in ages from 
12 to 16 years. Since we live in a sec- 
tion that is quite urban, there are no 
amusements such as a boy would en- 
joy in the larger towns or cities, and 
we are not far enough in the country 
for them to enjoy the sports and pleas- 
ures of the farm boy. 

You can see the problem we had to 
solve. I have a lot approximately 
one-half acre in size and I turned the 
back part of the lot into a playground; 
basket-ball court, quoit court, marble 
ring, etc., and, needless to say, we are 
seldom without company. 

Last summer some of the older boys 
—my own two boys being the instiga- 
tors, I believe—decided to buy rifles 
that would shoot .22 longs or shorts. 
Here was a problem. I found out that 
two of the boys had already purchased 
their rifles and they were just looking 
for something to shot at most probably 


“under-privi- 


ew Jersey 


By WINFIELD S. BOILEAU 


Chairman, Under-Privileged Child Committee 


(suicide or murder in the making). 

So I called the boys together one 
evening and told them that I would 
buy all the necessary materials to 
build a rifle range (which I found later 
cost about $125) providing they would 
do the work. It, was rather late that 
evening but the boys insisted upon go- 
ing out right then and there and be- 
ginning the project. 

Since most of the range is built un- 
derground, the boys had considerable 
excavating to do, but they finished the 
job in record time. I purchased the 
sand, gravel, cement and lumber and 
instructed the boys how to build con- 
crete forms and mix and pour con- 
crete. After many sore backs the hard 
work was done. 

We found on completion that we 
had used 27 bags of cement in the foun- 
dation. The next step was the carpentry 
work, and if you think being foreman 


The above diagram shows the actual 
construction of Pleasantville’s Rifle 


Range. There is no better investment 
for teen age boys. 


over eight boys, each one with a saw, 
hammer and no experience, is an easy 
job, try it. The lumber used in the 
concrete form was later used for the 
frame work, and even with all the un- 
skilled labor employed very little lum- 
ber was wasted. 

The finished range is something of 
which they can all well be proud. Each 
boy is a scout and has or will receive 
one or more merit badges for his part 
in the building of the range. The boys 
have learned something that will come 
in very handy later on in life. They 
know how to build. ; 

We have our meetings, and of course 
I am “honorary president” of the club. 
The boys can now go into the range 
and shoot away to their hearts’ content 
in complete safety. If anyone can show 
me a better way to spend $125, let me 
have your suggestions. 

Here is a group of boys who were 
on the verge of breaking away from 
each other, simply because they did not 
have anything in common. Today they 
are banded together more so than they 
ever were, and they have grown up to- 
gether since infants. 
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Warren, Ohio, 
Attends Church Service 


The members of the Warren club 
and their wives were the guests on a 
recent Sunday of the First Methodist 
Church at the regular morning wor- 
ship service. A capacity audience was 
present. Dr. C. B. Ketcham, the min- 
ister, who is himself a member of the 
Warren Kiwanis club, took as the sub- 
ject for his sermon, “We Build.” The 
music for the service was specially 
planned by the director of music, Clyde 
M. Tschantz, who is also a Kiwanian. 
As a part of this musical program Ki- 
wanian Preston Snyder sang the solo, 
“My Creed.” 

In his sermon Dr. Ketcham traced 
the development of the service motive 
in clubs of this character and showed 
the large and useful place in commu- 
nity life that they take, if they will. 
“In the presence of manifold divisive 
elements that separate man from man 
and group from group, they stand for 
mutual understanding and sympathy, 
for codperation and goodwill.” 

This was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Warren club that the Ki- 
wanians had attended a church service 
in a body but the success of the Sun- 
day’s program resulted in a decision to 
make the plan an annual one. 


Jasper, Texas, Reviews 
Past Year's Activities 


Benefits to more than 250 under- 
privileged children and the mainte- 
nance of one of the best public school 
health programs in the entire state are 
among the outstanding accomplish- 


CLUB 


ments of the Jasper club during the 
year just past. 

The annual report shows that 24 chil- 
dren were furnished with serum for 
free vaccination against smallpox, 13 
crippled children were taken to St. 
Mary’s State Hospital at Port Arthur 
for treatment and one child was sent 
to the State Hospital at Abilene for 
corrective treatment. 

In addition to these projects, testing 
of the younger children of the Jasper 
school for susceptibility to diphtheria 
and furnishing of toxoid for those 
found in need of immunization is now 
being carried out. The Kiwanis club 
also codperated with other civic organ- 
izations in putting over the tuberculosis 
seal sale and will help direct the local 
anti-tuberculosis work, consisting of 
tests and X-ray examinations in the 
schools, which will be financed by the 
local percentage of proceeds of this 
sale. 

Dr. J. J. McGrath, city health officer 
who has directed most of the health 
work sponsored by the club, stated re- 
cently, “‘As a result of the activities of 
the Kiwanis club and the parent-teacher 
association, our school has a _ health 
program that is not only unexcelled by 
any school, regardless of size, in the 
state, but is equalled by only two or 
three schools in the largest cities in the 
state. This fact has been recognized 
and called to our attention by various 
officers of the state health department.”’ 

Besides their distribution of Christ- 
mas baskets the members of the club 
have outfitted each needy child with 
proper clothing and shoes in order that 
he might continue school through the 
winter months. 
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Steelton, Pennsylvania, Conducts 
Vocational Guidance Survey 

An interesting vocational guidance 
survey was conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance of the 
Steelton club. The chairman of the 
committee, C. W. Eisenhart, principal 
of the Steelton High School, submitted 
for the committee the following as 
“some interesting and revealing items” 
resulting from the survey: 

1. Almost exactly one-third of the 
entire student body expects to find 
office work when they graduate. They 
are doomed to disappointment. 

2. The list of occupations selected 
is surprisingly short, showing that the 
pupils have an inadequate vision of 
the working possibilities in our modern 
complex society. The committee is 
trying to remedy this by introducing 
some vocational training in the eighth 
grade. 

3. Strange: That there are no pros- 
pective steel workers in this town of 
steel; that there seem to be no West 
Point aspirants; that no girl plans to 
become an airline stewardess; that no 
boys seem to be interested in the old- 
line trades; that there are but two who 
admit a desire to sell. 

4. There are probably more pupils 
planning to go to college than will ever 
get there. 

5. Among those who are “unde- 
cided” there are some who are merely 
indifferent. 

The Steelton club is making this vo- 
cational guidance work a continuing 
activity and a survey taken at a later 
date may bring somewhat different 
results, 





The Committee on Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of Ardmore, Oklahoma, under the chairmanship of Harley L. Duncan, sponsored a calf and poultry 


show for the 4- 


clubs of the county, the club providing cash prizes. Above are some of the champions of the show, and their proud owners. 
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Monroe, Louisiana, 
Makes Boy Scout Award 

The Committee on Boys’ Work last 
year undertook a project designed to 
offer an incentive to boy scouts toward 
worthy and outstanding service in their 
activities. To that end the Monroe Ki- 
wanis club offered a trophy to be pre- 
sented annually to the boy scout in the 


district (of which Monroe is head-. 


quarters) who displayed the best rec- 
ord during the year. 

The first demonstration of this proj- 
ect occurred at the annual meeting of 
the Ouachita Valley Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, held in Monroe on 
January 26, when the trophy was 
awarded to an Eagle Scout of Sterling- 
ton, Louisiana. The trophy is a hand- 
some bronze statuette of a boy scout 
in full uniform, appropriately engraved 
with the name of the scout and the cir- 





Here are the chief figures at the interesting ceremonial held in Monroe, Louisiana, when Eagle Scout 
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Every year the Kiwanis Club of Elmira, New York, entertains the 4-H club boys and girls on their 
Achievement Day. Last year 600 young people were the guests of the club at a moving picture show 
in the morning, luncheon and a program of entertainment in the afternoon. 


Truett Scarborough of Ruston, Louis- 
iana, was elected one of the vice presi- 
dents of the Council and Kiwanian 
Charles Fleming of Monroe was elected 
scout commissioner for the Council. 

The affair took on an additional Ki- 
wanis flavor due to the fact that the 
chief honor guest on this occasion was 
Harley E. Erb, new regional Scout 
executive of the fifth regional district, 
a past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bristol, Virginia. 


Middlesboro, Kentucky, 
Entertains ''Buddies” 

The members of the Middlesboro club 
were hosts recently to 29 boys in the 
Middlesboro schools who have been 
adopted as “little buddies” in connec- 
tion with the work of the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child Committee. The boys have 
been assigned to individual Kiwanians 
who act as “big brothers” and who as- 
sist and encourage the boys in their 
school work as well as watch out for 
their physical well-being. Many of the 
boys have been provided with school 


Mack McInnis, middle, front row, was awarded the Monroe Kiwanis club’s trophy as the most out- books and those who needed dental 


standing scout in the Ouachita district. Reading from left to right, back row: 
scout executive, President A. L. Peters, Harley E. 
Fleming, scout commissioner; Past President Fred Williamson, former lieutenant governor, and A. B. 
. row: Sam Davis, Judge W. M. Harper, Scout 
McInnis, Lyle Maxwell and Walter J. Rohr. The ribbons which the gentlemen in the front row are 
wearing indicate that the wearers have been invested with the Order of the Silver Beaver, given for 


Clarkson, Kiwanian Truett Scarborough. Front 


Erb, regional scout executive, Kiwanian Charles 


Olan H. Black, work or eye corrections have also been 
aided. Each Kiwanian is visited by the 
boys occasionally, in their offices, and 
a warm friendship has been developed. 


distinguished service in scouting. 


cumstances of its presentation. The 
trophy was awarded with elaborate 
ceremony, in which the officers of the 
Monroe Kiwanis club participated, Sec- 
retary J. E. Johnson, the originator of 
the project, making the presentation 
at the annual banquet of the Ouachita 
Valley Council. Consolation prizes 
of boy scout knives were given to the 
scouts who took second and third places 
in the contest for the main event. 


At this same meeting Kiwanian Fred 
Williamson, past president of the Mon- 
roe club, former lieutenant governor, 
and former vice chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Business Stan- 
dards, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Ouachita Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Kiwanian 





The “little buddies’’ photographed above with their “big brothers,’’ members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Middlesboro, Kentucky. Seated in front are Roy P. Hutcheson and B. E. Rippetoe, president 
and vice president, respectively, in 1936. 
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Some of tke children who enjoy the hot noonda 


meals provided by the Kiwanis Club of Rockland, 


Maine. 


The “little buddies” were entertained 
by the club at a luncheon recently when 
a special address was delivered by the 
Rev. R. F. Ockerman. 


Rockland, Maine, 
Provides Hot Lunches 

“Please, may I have some more?” 
These words are repeated again and 
again by the group of 31 children who 
enjoy a hot noonday meal furnished 
by the Kiwanis Club of Rockland. 
Plenty of fresh vegetables, bread and 
butter and milk are on the menu each 
school day. 

The Salvation Army at Rockland 
started the work of feeding under- 
nourished school children last year and 
equipped a room for this purpose, but 
was unable to continue because of 
lack of funds. This winter the Ki- 
wanis club, hearing of the project, fell 
in line to help and it is now sponsoring 
this branch of Salvation Army work. 
The Kiwanians furnished the dishes 
and each day three members wait on 
the table, alternating so that every 


” 


Members of the cast of ‘‘Seventeen, 
Pennsylvania, for the benefit of its service fund. 
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member does his part, and the club 
hires a woman to do the work in con- 
nection with the preparation of the 
meal and washing dishes, 


West Monroe, Louisiana, Codperates 
in Building Vocational Center 

Plans for the establishment of a com- 
munity center in West Monroe, where 
young men and women between the 
ages of 18 and 25 may be given oppor- 
tunities to engage in vocational and 
recreational activities, are being de- 
veloped by the national youth adminis- 
tration-in codperation with the West 
Monroe Kiwanis club. 

A site for the project has been ob- 
tained and actual work on the construc- 
tion of a building suitable for the needs 
of a community center has already be- 
gun. 

Supervision of the activities of the 
center will be given through the co- 
operation of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, which will assign instructors in 





the production sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Sewickley, 


All of the cast were high school students, seven 


of them being sons and daughters of Sewickley Kiwanians. 





Members of the boys’ club which is directed by the Kiwanis Club of Newark, New Jersey, and some 
of their Kiwanian sponsors. The photograph was taken on the occasion of the boys’ club anni- 
versary party. 


various manual vocations which will be 
open to all young men and women, who 
will be recruited from the relief rolls 
in the area. The purpose behind the 
project is to permit unemployed young 
men and women an opportunity to learn 
some useful occupation. Those engaged 
in the activities will be paid for the 
time they devote to the work. 

Opportunities will be afforded for 
recreation, according to an announce- 
ment made by President W. R. Hatchell 
of the West Monroe Kiwanis club, but 
special emphasis will be given to con- 
structive employment to the end that 
those participating may discover their 
own abilities and inclinations in voca- 
tional activities. 

This project is the first of its kind in 
Louisiana. Kiwanians especially inter- 
ested in it include President Hatchell, 
George W. Welch, Mayor C. C. Bell, 
Fred G. Thatcher and C. B. Bell. 
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Weslaco, Texas, Wins Prize 
in City's Birthday Celebration 


The Kiwanis Club of Weslaco partici- 
pates each year in the city’s birthday 
celebration and citrus, vegetable and 
flower style show. In this show the cos- 
tumes are made entirely of either citrus 
fruits, vegetables or flowers. This year 
there were 28 entries in the show, rep- 
resenting every town in the Valley, also 
Houston and San Antonio. Besides the 
Weslaco club, the Pharr and Browns- 
ville Kiwanis clubs had models entered 
in the show. The Weslaco club’s entry 
this year won first place in the citrus 
division, a $25.00 cash prize, as well as 
the grand prize, competing with the 
first place winners in the vegetable and 
flower divisions, winning the silver lov- 
ing cup. 

At the birthday celebration this year, 
the seventeenth, was also dedicated the 
remodeled store front on the city’s main 
business Several members of 
the Weslaco club were very active in 
this work, the idea having been orig- 
inated by a Kiwanian. 


street. 


Olympia, Washington, Extends 
Interest in Vocational Guidance 


A continuing activity of the Olym- 
pia club is the fine vocational guidance 
program which it initiated more than 
two years ago. In addition to the con- 
ference and interview plan the club 
this last year made some study of vari- 
ous other types of vocational guidance 
programs and found some very fine 








Presenting the Weslaco, Texas, club’s prize-win- 

ning entry in the citrus vegetable and flower style 

show held in connection with the city’s seventeenth 

annual birthday celebration. A silver loving cup 
was awarded. 


. 
features that it hopes to adopt. One of 
these is the activity of giving a series 
of evening vocational conferences at 
the school each month. While the club 
has not yet found it possible to organ- 
ize this activity, it has substituted for 
it a series of evening broadcasts on 
vocational guidance over the local radio 
station. These broadcasts have been 
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for those people both in and out of 
school who either have not yet chosen 
a vocation or who feel out of place in 
the occupation they now have. These 
vocational talks have included the fol- 
lowing topics: salesmanship, forestry, 
medicine, nursing, skilled trades, law, 
secretarial work, agriculture, clerking 
and engineering. 

The talks have been advertised to the 
students twice each week, once by a 
notice in the school bulletin and once 
by verbal announcement in the class- 
rooms. They have been made known to 
the general public through advertise- 
ments in the daily paper. 

The club’s Committee on Vocational 
Guidance has interested itself in a 
study of an apprenticeship training 
program for Olympia and hopes to be 
able to work out something feasible for 
the benefit of the young people who 
may be in need of such a program. 


St. Clair Shores, Michigan, 
To Make Dental Survey 


The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee plans to make a dental survey of 
all the school children in the town, 
giving each child a card with his dental 
needs listed. This card is to be returned 
signed by the parents, signifying 
whether or not the dental work has 
been done. Those which are returned 
indicating no work having been done 
will be investigated to see if there is a 
lack of necessary funds and if such 
the case, the club will endeavor to have 
the work done. 


ees 


Scenes at the old-fashioned basket picnic held at Newport Beach, Portage Lake, Michigan, when the Washtenaw County 4-H clubs and members of the 


Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor, Michigan, joined forces in a delightful day’s outing last summer. 
nic is an annual activity of the Ann Arbor club. 


More than 600 were in attendance. The 4-H club pic- 
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In a city-wide contest conducted by the Junior 
Safety Council Committee of the Kiwanis Club of 


Memphis, Tennessee, the prize-winning essay was 
written and delivered by Miss Mildred Haire. She 
was awarded an appropriate gold badge, which is 
being presented to her in the photograph by 
Leonard H. Dille, committee chairman, 


Blackwell, Oklahoma, Heads 
Junior Police Clubs 


Junior safety patrol clubs have been 
organized in each of the city schools 
under the direction of the Kiwanis 
Club of Blackwell. In order that more 
attention could be paid each boy, clubs 
were started in each school building 
rather than forming one large club. 
Each school unit has its own activities 
—games, hikes and outings. Contests 
between the various junior police 
bodies will be held from time to time. 
This plan will encourage competition 
between the clubs and therefore bring 
about a keener interest in the junior 
police program for each boy. 

All boys are eligible for member- 
ship in these clubs, to which there are 


no dues. A captain and lieutenant 
head each group. The primary pur- 
pose of these organizations, in the 


words of Kiwanian Presson, is to foster 
character building, codperation and a 
closer contact with the boys’ associates. 
And the safety patrols are of great as- 
sistance in maintaining traffic order in 
the vicinity of the school grounds. 


Bangor, Michigan, Has 
Interesting Activities 


A new and special committee known 
as the “Shoe and Rubber Committee” 
has been set up in the Bangor club. 
The name is self-explanatory; the need 
for such a committee arose when the 
club became heir to $160 to be used 
for this purpose. Two old funds whose 
organizations were no longer function- 
ing were turned over to the Kiwanis 
club with instructions that it keep the 
fund replenished. The voluntary plac- 
ing of this fund in the hands of the 
club indicates that the club’s work in 
the community has inspired confidence 
in Kiwanis as a useful agency. 

Forty teen-age girls were guests of 
the club at a “‘daughters’ night” re- 
cently when the guest of honor and 
speaker was a woman of great charm, 
culture and education. The members 
of the club feel that a speaker of this 


type should prove an inspiration to 
the girls in what the higher type of 
American womanhood can be. The 
girls’ response to this meeting indi- 
cated that they were greatly interested 
and the Kiwanians plan to get such a 
group of girls together at least once a 
year and present to them in a program 
a woman or girl of outstanding ability 
or accomplishment. 


Calgary, Alberta, Presents 
Equipment to Toy Renovation Shop 

Boy scouts and girl guides of Cal- 
gary working in conjunction with the 
Calgary Herald’s Christmas “Sunshine 
Fund” have for many years operated 
one of the most outstanding toy reno- 
vation shops in Canada. From it have 
gone toys and dolls equal to new, to 
thousands of homes in Southern AIl- 
berta, whose little ones might other- 
wise have experienced that pathetic 
tragedy of childhood, the empty stock- 
ing on Christmas morning. 

This past year more than 10,000 
renovated playthings were thus distrib- 
uted to some 4,000 children. Ensuing 
years should find the task an easier one 
due to the assistance of the Kiwanis 
Club of Calgary, who have equipped 
the woodworking department of the 
Calgary Scout-Guide Sunshine Toy- 
shop with an 11-inch lathe, a 14-inch 
bandsaw and an electric motor. 

Presentation of this equipment was 
made at the Toyshop headquarters in 
the presence of a large number of the 
Toyshop Scout and Guide officials and 
Kiwanians. Immediate Past President 
R. S. Trowsdale formally handed over 
the gift to Jack M. Dillon, chairman of 
the Calgary Scout-Guide-Sunshine Toy- 
shop Committee. 
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National City, California, Gives 
Its Members a “Driving Quiz” 

An interesting, confidential driving 
quiz was given to the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of National City recently. 
The quiz had to do with the violations 
and infractions of laws, receipt of tick- 
ets and the number of accidents in 
which the members participated. It was 
interesting to note that the 45 persons 
returning replies had driven a total of 
971 years, or an average of 21% years 
for each Kiwanian. Only three injuries 
figured in the accidents which occurred 
during the 971 years of driving. 

Another interesting development of 
the quiz was that for 72 tickets given 
over the years to Kiwanians 67 were 
for minor infractions such over- 
parking or bad lights. 


as 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Essay Contest 

An essay contest on the lives of Lin- 
coln and Washington sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Pottstown created a 
great deal of interest in the Pottstown 
high school recently and some very 
worth-while papers were entered in 
the contest. The two winning essays, 
for which the authors received prizes 
of $5.00 and $2.50, were read at a 
meeting of the Kiwanis club, which was 
held in the high school, where the 
Kiwanians sampled the products of the 
school’s home economics department. 
The meal was prepared and served by 
students in the department. 

Honor guests at the meeting were 
Stanley I. Davenport of the school’s 
social science department and Gerald 
Levengood, teacher of history. The 
meeting was in charge of Carroll L. 
Rutter. 
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Immediate Past President R. S. Trowsdale watches with interest A. E. Hetherington, ‘‘foreman’’ of the 


woodworking department of the Toyshop, operate the machinery which 
Alberta, presented to the shop. Jack Dillon, the Toysho 


] the Kiwanis Club of Calgary, 
chairman, looks critically over Kiwanian 


Trowsdale’s shoulder. 
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A truck load of happy boys on their way to the camp which is financed by the Kiwanis Club of Albert 
ea, Minnesota. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Work 
at Quakertown, Pennsylvania 

The Quakertown club is actively en- 
gaged in boys’ and girls’ work. Recent- 
ly the members entertained the girls’ 
hockey team together with members 
of the squad, coaches and managers of 
the Quakertown High School. 

A very interesting and appropriate 
program was provided for the guests 
of the evening and members when 
three reels of moving picture of the 
Olympic Winter and Olympic 
Games held last year were shown. This 
was the second time within the last six 
months that the club honored cham- 
pionship high school teams and the Ki- 
wanis members are proud of the sports- 
manship and ability of the boys and 
girls representing the Quakertown 
High School in athletic competition. 


Sports 


Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
Sponsors Boys’ Camp Annually 

The photograph shown above illus- 
trates a service rendered the boyhood 
of Albert Lea by the Kiwanis club for 
the past eight years—the Kiwanis 
Boys’ Camp. This is a codperative 
undertaking with the Y.M.C.A. Ki- 
wanis finances the camp and calls 
upon the Y.M.C.A. to operate it. Forty 
boys, to whom camp privileges would 
be denied, are given four happy days 
with nothing to think about save to 
eat, sleep and play. Last summer one 
little fellow in an attempt to express 
what the camp meant to him was heard 
to remark, “This country air just about 
gets me down.” 

The 1936 camp was conducted in 
the vicinity of the Kiwanis cabin, lo- 
cated in the Vandergrift woods north 
of the city. The club has spent consid- 
erable money on the cabin, rebuilding 
the fireplace, constructing bunks, and 
adding many improvements, making a 
very convenient retreat for numerous 
and varied groups of boys or girls for 
week-end outings. The cabin is at the 
disposal of any properly supervised 


group to use on its outings. 

Boys who have attended the camp 
will be happy to know that in the Ki- 
wanis budget for 1937 is provision 
for another camp; also for further im- 
provement of the cabin. 

In Albert Lea the Kiwanis club is 
also outstanding for the assistance ren- 
dered under-privileged children in 
remedying physical defects and provid- 
ing free distribution of milk; for the 
fostering of kindly relations between 
rural and city people; and for promot- 
ing and codperating with other agen- 
cies in advancing worthwhile under- 
takings for the general welfare of the 
community. 


Parsons, Kansas, 
Supplies Shoes 

H. C. Sourbeer, chairman of the Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee, and 
his co-workers have given much time 
to the supplying of shoes to needy 
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school children of Parsons. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that there 
were many children in school with 
nothing but galoshes to protect their 
feet. 

In its campaign the club has been 
supplied with old shoes from many 
sources, and these were mended and 
made usable whenever possible. <A 
theater in Parsons codperated in the 
project by contributing all admissions 
consisting of old shoes to the cause. 
Some 400 pairs were collected, many of 
which were repairable. When sizes 
were not available, new shoes were pur- 
chased. Kiwanian Joseph P. Naffziger 
and H. W. Smith, both connected with 
clothing stores, have given much time 
to this project. 


Vocational Work at 
Lawrenceville, Illinois 

The Kiwanians of Lawrenceville de- 
voted an entire week recently to call- 
ing on every business house in the 
city. Their plan is to rotate the high 
school students from business house to 
business house each week, paying a fee 
to the students participating in this 
work. The superintendent of schools 
has pledged his cooperation in this 
project. The object of the activity is 
to promote better relationships 
tween the children and merchants 
which will reflect to the homes, and to 
give the young people an insight into 
every business so that their choice of 
vocation may be easier. 


be- 


Rensselaer, New York, 
Directs Boys' Club 

The Rensselaer club is sponsoring a 
boys’ club organized recently which is 
made up of from 100 to 150 boys of 
Rensselaer. They meet every Saturday 
night to enjoy two or three hours of 
fun at the Y.M.C.A. Each boy pays 
dues of five cents each week to pur- 
chase soap and a towel. All other ex- 














The Kiwanis Club of Quakertown, Pennsylvania, which is actively engaged in gin gt girls’ work 
1 


recently entertained the champion girls’ hockey team of the Quakertown 


gh School. 
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penses are borne by the Kiwanis club. 

From this first large group will be 
selected by the Y.M.C.A. officials, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Kiwanis 
club, 15 or 20 boys who show outstand- 
ing qualities as leaders to become reg- 
ular paid members of the “Y,” their 
memberships to be paid by the Kiwan- 
ians. The boys’ club is open to all boys 
between the ages of 9 to 15 living in 
Rensselaer. 


Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 
Directs a Boys’ Club 


The Ellwood City club has recently 
increased its activities among the youth 
in the community by sponsoring a club 
for junior and senior boys in the Ell- 
wood City High School. This club is 
unique in that it tries to do for the 
school what the Kiwanis club does for 
the community. The preamble of the 
boys’ club constitution, written by the 
boys, says: “In order to perpetuate 
the ideals of manhood and clean living 
among us, to be a credit to ourselves, 
our fellow students, our school and our 
community, to foster leadership and 
initiative, and to promote good fellow- 
ship in Lincoln High School we do cre- 
ate and establish this organization.” 

The club is limited to 24 members, 
18 from the twelfth grade and six from 
the eleventh grade, who have earned 
honor standing in at least two of the 
three six-week periods previous to the 
consideration of their names, or who 
are cheerleaders, school reporters, band 
or orchestra members, class or student 
body officers, or members of the foot- 
ball or basketball squads. It is neces- 
sary also that the members shall have 
maintained a certain scholastic average 
previous to their consideration as mem- 
bers of the club. It is apparent from 
these requirements that the club is defi- 
nitely an organization of the leaders 
in the school, just as the Kiwanis club 


is an organization for leaders in the 
community. 

A regular contact between the boys’ 
club and the Kiwanis club is effected 
by having the Kiwanis club approve 
new members of the high school club 
and by having one member of the high 
school club as the guest of the Kiwanis 
club at each of its meetings. 

The first project undertaken by the 
high school club was the rejuvenation 
of the high school newspaper which 
had been discontinued. The manner in 
which these boys attacked this self- 
assigned task is proof of the influence 
which it will exert upon student body 
affairs. 

Through this high school club the 
Ellwood City Kiwanis club believes 
that it is definitely extending its influ- 
ence for the betterment of the com- 
munity and that it is providing an or- 
ganization for the leaders in the school 
that will further their leadership train- 
ing. 


Harrisonville, Missouri 
Entertains Conference Delegates 

Eighty-three delegates to the thir- 
teenth annual clover and prosperity 
conference of Cass County were en- 
tertained by the Kiwanis Club of Har- 
risonville at one of its meetings at 
which time there were seven other 
guests present also. Short talks were 
made by representatives of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture, the Kan- 
sas City Stock Yards Company and the 
Agricultural Committee of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

All of these speakers stressed the 
splendid spirit of codperation that ex- 
ists between Harrisonville business 
men and the farmers of the community 
and county. They also expressed the 
belief that many other communities 
would soon be following this plan and 
complimented the Harrisonville club 





Members of the boys’ club. which is directed by the Kiwanis Club of Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, shown 


with some of their Kiwanian sponsors. 


In the back row, reading 


from left to right, are: Director 


V. R. DeLong; Immediate Past President R. A. Main; Vice President Ralph Herge; President Boyd 
Barrett; Lawrence Flinner; Secretary L. C. Barnhart; and Directors C. M. Iseman and G. B. Hancher. 
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At its installation of officers’ program the Kiwanis 


Club of Redlands, California, had an innovation 

in the form of a ladies’ night with the ladies put- 

ting on a surprise program. Included on its were 

numbers by a hill-billy ensemble composed of 

Mrs. Frank Folkins, Mrs. W. R. Heacock, Mrs. 

Fred Clock, Mrs. Archie Covington and Mrs. L. 
E. Mitchell, pictured above. 


for founding the movement in this sec- 
tion. 

One of the delegates to the confer- 
ence, A. H. Campbell, was so impressed 
by the friendly feeling evident between 
the merchants and farmers at this meet- 
ing that he returned to Harrisonville 
the next week, called on President H. 
J. Moody and asked if he could become 
a member. The Membership Commit- 
tee was called for a special meeting and 
the following day Mr. Campbell was 
introduced as a member of the club. 
Kiwanian Campbell made an excellent 
talk after his introduction as a member 
in which he stated that it is an excep- 
tional work the club is doing in promot- 
ing a splendid feeling between the 
farmers and business men. Kiwanian 
Campbell is driving a distance of 11 
miles to attend the weekly meetings of 
the club. 


Occupational Guidance Program 
at Northern Columbus, Ohio 


The occupational guidance program 
promoted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Northern Columbus for the benefit of 
the boys of the North High School is 
under way with a great deal of inter- 
est and enthusiasm being shown on the 
part of the lads participating. 

At the first meeting under this plan 
there were two counseling periods. The 
counselors will meet individuals or 
small groups of boys from time to time 
throughout the year. Arrangements 
were made recently for a boy wishing 
to be a funeral director to visit one of 
the city’s funeral homes and for some 
boys interested in banking to visit one 
of the banks in the city where they 
were shown the inside workings of the 
institution. 

As a result of the club’s work in this 
guidance program two other city high 
schools have requested that similar 
programs be promoted immediately in 
their schools. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Wichita, Kansas, last year provided a week’s outing for 30 lads from various philanthropic institutions in Wichita. 


In the back 


row are the Kiwanians who visited the boys at their camp: Messrs. Wieland, Hegler, Gates (president in 1936), Ohmart, Horner, Martin, Sheldon, 
Boston, Cuykendall, Ireland, Heite, Roger Allen, Heckard, Bogue, Milbank, E. O. Allen, Noble, Davis, Hart, and Phillips. 


Safety Week Observed 
By Pampa, Texas 

Pampa Kiwanians have planned an 
extensive observance of Safety Week 

April 25 to May 1. Their activities 
include a display of safety posters, the 
sponsorship of safety lane inspections 
by city police and state patrols; news- 
paper material in the form of edi- 
torials, current safety news items and 
correlated advertising; radio speeches 
daily; safety lessons in church services 
and Sunday School lessons; pictures at 
the moving picture theaters; daily 
safety thoughts presented by teachers 
in the public schools and in the chapel 
programs; safety programs in various 
clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
etc., and a safety play contest con- 
ducted in the grade schools. 

As a part of this play contest the 
club is awarding a traveling loving cup 
to become the property of the school 
winning the safety play contest for one 
year. This cup will become the perma- 
nent property of any school winning 
the cup for three consecutive years. 
The plays are to be scored on the fol- 
lowing points: Quality in acting, speech 
and memory work; the effectiveness of 
the safety thought portrayed; cos- 
tumes, scenery and sound effects. 

The general chairman of the safety 
program is J. B. Massa. 


Moberly, Missouri, Sponsors 
4-H Ewe-Lamb Clubs 


A 4-H club program large enough 
to interest the attention of 120 boys 
and girls, together with their leaders, 
is being sponsored by the Moberly Ki- 
wanis club in the form of 4-H ewe-lamb 
clubs. According to County Agent 
E. M. Woods, the sponsoring of the 
county 4-H club program on this large 
scale was made possible only by the 
financial assistance of the Kiwanis 
club. Over 200 of the 360 ewes belong- 
ing to the 4-H club young people were 
financed by the Kiwanians. The funds 
advanced were made secure by a chat- 
tel mortgage signed by the members 
And parents. County Agent Woods 
adds that this business training is prov- 
ing of great value to all the 4-H club 
members. 


Montreal, Quebec—Two Montreal 
Kiwanians recently visited the Mon- 
treal jail and discovered a great need 
of reading material, particularly in the 
French language. The club immediate- 
ly provided 200 new French books, 158 
used ones, and 1,000 pounds of maga- 
zines. 

Another recent activity of the club 
was the provision of a trophy costing 
$125 to the Quebec Musical Competi- 
tion Festival to be awarded annually. 
A past president of the club is acting 
on a special committee for the promo- 
tion. of better musical educations. 


St. Marys, Pennsylvania—The club 
is furnishing transportation every 
month for patients to the State Hos- 
pital at Phillipsburgh. Two boys from 
the senior classes of the two high 
schools have been entertained for two 
meetings each, as well as two members 
of the boy scout troop. 


As an incentive to its membership to strive harder, 
reach higher and accomplish greater things in 
Kiwanis, the West End, &. Louis, Missouri, club 
obtained a plaque of mounted silver on which is 
to be engraved each year the winner and holder 
of the 100 per cent attainment ‘‘yard stick,”’ 
based on attendance, 15%, fellowship, 15%, 
leadership, 15%, citizenship, 10%, sportsmanship, 
10% and club activities, 35%. Charles F. Stewart, 
pictured above, secretary and treasurer in 1936, 
was last year’s winner of this recognition. 





Philippi, West Virginia, 
Helps Many Under-Privileged 


The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the Philippi club has a long list 
of worth-while activities to its credit 
during the past year. It contributed 
toward the rent of the city’s day nurs- 
ery for many months; it assisted in 
obtaining the services of an eye special- 
ist, a dentist and a general practitioner, 
as well as paying for X-rays, blood 
counts and medicine in cases where 
there was need of these services. It 
also assisted the Red Cross in keeping 
one student nurse in training who 
otherwise would have had to give it up. 
And at Christmas time members of the 
committee codperated with the local 
Red Cross in supplying baskets to the 
children of 75 families. 


Muscatine, Iowa — Approximately 
$150 which will be used mainly for the 
benefit of under-privileged children 
was realized from the WLS Prairie 
Farmer barn dance show sponsored 
by the Muscatine Kiwanis club. A cast 
of more than 200 from Muscatine and 
surrounding towns took part in the 
program and 1600 people saw the three 
evening performances, 


Winfield, Alabama—In codperation 
with the county health authorities the 
club has made a study of the public 
health and tuberculosis situation in 
Winfield and tuberculosis tests have 
been made in the public schools. 


Long Beach, California—The sum of 
$500 was loaned, without interest, to 
the Long Beach boy scout organization 
to aid in the purchase of a ten-acre 
tract of land adjoining the scout cabin 
and swimming pool at Idyllwild, for- 
merly donated them by the Long Beach 
club. 


South Central, Chicago, Illinois— 
The South Central club, through Peter 
Hanson, past president, secured a vic- 
trola for the children’s class of deaf- 
ened mutes at the Haven School and 
is securing other machines for use in 
the regular classrooms of the school. 
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Seventy-five members of the high school choral club, band and orchestra were entertained by the 


Kiwanis Club of Barberton, Ohio, at an outdoor sports party followed by a supper. 


group is shown above. 
shown in the center of the second row. 


Part of the 


Kiwanian William Tritchler, director of the high school music groups, is 
Secretary Fred M. Weller, in short apron, is at the left end 


of the second row. Cleon O. Ferguson, in long apron, is at the right end of that row. Homer Woolsey 
is at the right end of the fourth row and the back row consists of H. B. Ault, Immediate Past President 
Harold A. Pfieffer, President Paul Baughman and William S. Brent. 


Collinsville, Oklahoma—The club 
has furnished funds to secure the 
charters for both the boy scouts and 
girl scouts, branches of which organi- 
zations have been reéstablished in Col- 
linsville during the past few months. 
Kiwanian D. W. Buchanon has taken 
the responsibility of being scout mas- 
ter of the boy scout troop. 

Another important activity of the 
club during the past several months 
has been the purchasing of bread and 
butter and ingredients for hot soup 
for 70 under-fed children each day. 
The members were instrumental in se- 
curing new shoes for about 90 young- 
sters recently. 


Winter Park, Florida—The Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance secured a 


three-month scholarship for a_ high 
school graduate in the Aeronautical 
Course at Camp Roosevelt in the 


School of Adult Education. The school 
reports that this boy is progressing ex- 
ceedingly well. At the end of his train- 
ing period an effort will be made to 
place him in full time work in this 
field. 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi — Hatties- 
burg Kiwanians have assisted three 
persons in securing their final natural- 
ization papers and two in filing their 
first papers. The club is now sponsor- 
ing the establishing of a juvenile court 
in the city. 


Hillsboro, Illinois—The club is con- 
tributing monthly to the rent on a 
building used for recreational purposes 
under the WPA. 


Rutherfordton, North Carolina— 
Rutherfordton Kiwanians have donated 
56 school books and 44 library books 
to the Adult Education Book Truck. 


Florence, Alabama—The Florence 
club supports a widow with seven chil- 
dren, including the providing of rent, 
food, clothing and school expenses. 
The members recently raised $190 ex- 
tra by special effort for this purpose. 


Springdale, Pennsylvania—Trans- 
portation is being provided each week 
by the club for a child to the clinic— 
a distance of 30 miles. Another child 
has had all of his dental needs taken 
care of by the club recently. 
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Fullerton, California—Two  addi- 
tional Kiwanis signs have been ordered 
for erection at two of the lesser en- 
trances to the city. The club has al- 
ready placed two signs at the main en- 
trances. Plans are rapidly formulating 
for playgrounds east and south of the 
city. This enterprise will involve sev- 
eral hundred dollars and the codper- 
ation of the school authorities is al- 
ready assured. This is one of the most 
ambitious items of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work Committee program. 


Ada, Oklahoma—The club was ac- 
tive in getting an ordinance passed 
controlling inspection of dairies and 
food stuffs and the examination of 
sales people in the city. The members 
recently gave an American flag to the 
boy scout troop which is sponsored by 
the club and at the present time they 
are making plans to aid in the city’s 
annual band festival. 


Ridgewood, Brooklyn, New York.— 
A report of the past year’s work shows 
that the Ridgewood club distributed 
1,000 quarts of milk to under-privi- 
leged children and supplied 400 pairs 
of shoes at Christmas time—this in 
addition to considerable other welfare 
work. 





Oil City, Pennsylvania—An inhala- 
tor with two extra tanks of oxygen was 
purchased by the club for the use of 
the city police and firemen at a cost of 
more than $200. 


Algona, lowa—The Algona club has 
been generous in its provision of funds 
to the public schools for hot lunches 
served to under-nourished children. 








Rochester, New 


eee 





== 


La 


Past International President George F. Hixson, at the anniversary meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 


York, was honored as the first president of Kiwanis International, a charter mem- 


ber and the first president of the Rochester club. Honored with him were three other charter mem- 


bers of the Rochester club, photographed above. 


Charles P. Ament, Kiwanian Hixson and W. 


Reading from left to right are: 


Samuel E. Stubbs, 
A. Lewis. 
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Over 100 children were guests of Kiwanian Ward Webster and the Kiwanis Club of South Haven, 
Michigan, at Kiwanian ‘ebster’s restaurant at a free, mock turkey lee dinner recently. Kiwanian 


Webster was assisted in selecting his guests by the Under-Privileged Chi 


Committee of the club and 


by the Teachers’ Club. After the excellent dinner Kiwanian Herman Leverenz was host to approxi- 
mately 500 children at a free theater party, which has been a yearly event. 


Greenfield, Massachusetts — Plans 
are under way to conduct the usual 
series of meetings at the Greenfield 
high school, with groups of pupils who 
express a preference for any business 
or profession being given advice and 
counsel by Kiwanians or others chosen 
for the purpose. It is hoped that this 
service may be extended to other 
schools under the territorial limits of 
this club. 


Coshocton, Ohio—A loving cup was 
presented by the club to the outstand- 
ing boy in the agricultural department 
of the Warsaw, Ohio, High School. 


Bourne, Massachusetts—The Bourne 
club has placed the Kiwanis Book on 
Citizenship in four different libraries 
in the city. 


DeKalb, Illinois—The club has been 
furnishing milk to 132 needy grade 
school children in the city. 


Burlington, lowa—The Sports and 
Games Committee in  codperation 
with the Boys’ and Girls’ Work Com- 
mittee formulated plans for an ice 
carnival featuring speed and exhibition 
skating. The club continues its work of 
distributing milk to under-privileged 
children. Just recently 80 farmers were 
invited as guests of the club at a din- 
ner meeting. Ralph Hayne was the 
speaker at this affair and there was 
good entertainment provided by a ma- 
gician. 


Sellersville, Pennsylvania—The Sel- 
lersville club has a long list of worth- 
while achievements to its credit. 
Among these are the furnishing of 
glasses to under-privileged children 
and of milk to under-nourished school 
children. Scouting is a major interest, 
the members giving talks at the scout 
meetings and helping the lads in camp- 
ing and other projects. 


Lockland, Ohio—Newspaper public- 
ity was prepared and the reaction of 
the general public was secured on the 
desirability of an All Valley Band for 
boys and girls. The idea was eagerly 
accepted and the committee completed 
plans for the sponsoring of such a 
band. The first session of the members 
of the band was held several weeks 


ago. 


Manasquan, New Jersey—The club 
has contracted to purchase four sets 
of books on choosing a career to be 
placed in the high school library for 
the use of students. Another recent 
activity has been the securing of a 
parole for a boy who had been placed 
in the reformatory school. The lad has 
been given a position and will be given 
aid whenever possible by the club. 


Auburn, Alabama—Members of the 
Auburn high school band are proud of 
their handsome new capes which the 
Auburn Kiwanians presented them re- 
cently. 


Hominy, Oklahoma—dAssisted by 
other civic clubs, the Kiwanis Club of 
Hominy distributed 100 baskets of 
groceries, clothing, etc., to needy fami- 
lies of Hominy and outlying districts. 
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Clanton, Alabama.—Clanton Kiwan- 
ians are planning to hold two farm 
meetings, each member to have one 
farmer as his guest. The members are 
studying local and state governments. 
Right at present they are working to 
complete the city’s airport and swim- 
ming pool. 


Canoga Park-Reseda, California— 
Under the leadership of Chairman Wa- 
terman the club is busy sponsoring two 
boy scout troops. The members con- 
tribute generously to this work. 


Copperhill, Tennessee—Among the 
chief interests of Copperhill Kiwanians 
is scout work for which they have al- 
located generous funds. Ten boy 
scouts were taken on an outing to 
Chattanooga recently in recognition 
of their excellent scout work. 


Bartow, Florida—The club’s Com- 
mittee on Beautification is continuing 
its azalea-planting program. At pres- 
ent some 50 azaleas are planted on 
Oak Avenue and Gibbons Street. Just 
recently 500 petunia plants which had 
been watered and cared for in the Ki- 
wanis nursery were planted in the city 
park. 

Some time ago action was taken, 
through the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance, to have a 
blind man from Bartow taken to Tam- 
pa where he was instructed in cane 
weaving. The man has returned to Bar- 
tow and the Kiwanians of Bartow are 
almost as proud of the little shop which 
he has set up as he is. 





As the result of wagers made at a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Victoria, B. C., when two 
corpulent members of the club challenged any two lightweights ‘‘in the audience’’ to a saw-bucking 
contest, the Empress Hotel in Victoria resounded with the hum of the backwoods on the day of the 
contest. The above photograph was taken while William Luney and Brooke Stephenson were about 
half way through the log. Fred M. McGregor is seated on the log, apparently as a steadying influence. 
Seated im the rear are Murray Martindale and Ed Mallek, Kiwanian lightweights. The heavies won, 
the time for Kiwanians Luney and Stephenson being four minutes, one and three-fifths seconds, and 
for Kiwanians Martindale and Mallek, four minutes and thirty-five seconds. 
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The Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Missouri, presented a Kiwanis honor plaque to Edward Monteath, 
assistant scout master of Troop 41, as a reward of his outstanding leadership work among boys. In 
the photograph, left to right, are: Scout Commissioner Harry Frank, President Will Docter, Assistant 


Scoutmaster Monteath and Scoutmaster Walter W. Jones. 


Baker, Oregon—Two Baker Kiwan- 
ians have spoken before the assembly 
of high school pupils in the interest of 
forming a closer union between the 
high school students and business pub- 
lic. The effect of these talks was felt 
immediately. 

Two Kiwanians and one other citi- 
zen paid for the tickets for some 1000 
high school students to attend a bas- 
ketball game, the net proceeds of 
which went into the Kiwanis milk fund. 


Richmond, Missouri—The club has 
voted to continue to contribute weekly 
to aid the hot lunch project for under- 
nourished children, of which the club 
is one of the sponsors. With the co- 
operation of the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind the club has made it pos- 
sible for an under-privileged girl to 
be fitted with an artificial eye, saving 
the sight of her other eye and improv- 
ing her mental and physical condition. 


Plymouth, Michigan—A plan is un- 
der way to put a course of study in 
the high school curriculum to aid boys 
in selecting their vocations. This plan 
is being worked out with the business 
men of Plymouth, who have been help- 
ing by employing the boys on a part- 
time basis. The lads are permitted to 
study any line of endeavor that they 
choose in school and the men with busi- 
nesses along those lines have promised 
their help. 


Paris, Illinois—The Paris club is 
sponsoring a safety campaign and 
through the codperation of the city 
clerk the members have distributed 
rules for safe driving. They have also 
pledged a generous sum towards the 
purchasing of a car for the community 
nurse. Another recent activity is the 
backing of a cub scout pack. 


Twin Falls, Idaho—The boy scout 
troop made up of under-privileged boys 
was equipped with uniforms by the Ki- 
wanis club and the entire troop recent- 
ly visited the club at one of its regular 
meetings. The Kiwanians have been 
furnishing milk to under-nourished 
children for many weeks. 


Arlington, Massachusetts—Continu- 
ing activities of the Arlington club are 
the transportation of crippled children 
to and from school and the sponsoring 
of a boy scout troop. The club ad- 
vanced sufficient funds recently to 
start the troop. 
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Baltimore, Maryland—Conservation 
in Maryland is a very important sub- 
ject at this time since it is maintained 
that much of the hunting and fishing 
for which Maryland is so famous is be- 
ing depleted for lack of proper steps 
to conserve the fish and game. The Bal- 
timore club is especially interested in 
this subject and recently the Conserva- 
tion Committee was fortunate in bring- 
ing before the club the state game 
warden who gave valuable information 
on the topic. 


Mt. Gilead, Ohio—Mt. Gilead Kiwan- 
ians have a long list of recent worth- 
while activities. They have provided 
glasses and dental work for worthy 
students and sponsored a minstrel show 
to raise funds for an Achievement Day 
for the 4-H club groups of the county. 
At the present time the members are 
working on plans to build a band stand 
on the public square. 


Enid, Oklahoma—The Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee recently held 
its annual “fold shoe drive” in codper- 
ation with an Enid theater. More than 
2,000 pairs of shoes were donated as 
admissions to the theater. The shoes 
were delivered to the county-sponsored 
WPA shoe repair shop to be mended 
and made ready for distribution to the 
needy children of the city. 


El Paso, Illinois—The El Paso club 
has worked out a plan whereby a young 
man from the student body of the El 
Paso Township High School is a guest 
of the club for a whole month, a dif- 
ferent student being chosen each 
month. Kiwanian Guy N. Bayless, su- 
perintendent of the high school, recom- 
mends the boys. 

















The Kiwanis Club of Waterloo, Iowa, purchased this lamb which won second place in the fat lamb 
show of the 4-H clubs of Northeast Iowa. The lamb was served at the next meeting of the club, 


when the prize winner, Paul Brasch, 
to right, are: President J. W. Coverdale, 
Committee, District Secretary-Treasurer B. 


ictured above, was the guest of the club. Standing above, left 
. Miller and W. W. Beck, i 
- Holton and A. J. Cornwell and G. W. Morris, members 


members of the Agriculture 


of the Agriculture Committee. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


A Member Honored 


High tribute was paid to Dr. Ernest 
F. McGregor, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church on the Green and 
Mrs. McGregor in commemoration of 
the 25th anniversary of their coming to 
Norwalk, Connecticut. Nearly 500 peo- 
ple were present to honor Dr. McGregor 
who because of his active and loyal 
work in all civic affairs is an outstand- 
ing citizen of the community. To fur- 
ther express their appreciation for the 


man who has been their pastor for 25 
years and in order that we may also 


express our appreciation for the man 
who has been a most active Kiwanian 
in club, and district, as well as Inter- 
national affairs, having served as an 
International Trustee, we repeat: 


“The congregation greets you with one 
word. That word represents the dearest 
thing in life, the greatest of all treasures, 


the noblest of all virtues, the most sublime 
of all ambitions, the highest of all achieve- 
ments—FRIENDS.” 


In response to this fitting tribute, Dr. 
McGregor wrote the following: 


Signet of Eternity 


The fleeting moments of my life 

Rare glimpses give, O God, of Thee; 
And fraught with care, with pleasure rife, 
Are signet of eternity. 


In every passing hour I see 

The wonders of Thy grace divine; 
When Thou in love remb’r’st me, 
What rapture could be more than mine! 


My days are handbreadths unto Thee, 


As yesterday, so swiftly past, 

But blessed with hope, from sorrow free, 
They mount with wings to Thee at last. 
The years reveal Thy constant care; 
Thy love is every morning new; 

At eventide my earnest prayer: 


To Thee, O Lord, I would be true. 


Englewood, You Asked For It! 


Last month we gave the number of 
lines of publicity that the Kiwanis Club 
of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, re- 
ceived during 1936, under the caption 
“A Record?” This month Vancouver, 
B.C, steps to the front and we give you 
their figures—21,480 lines for 1936. 
President Sweeney further states that 
all of the clippings are kept in a scrap- 
book in Secretary Hipwell’s office and 
that the prospects for publicity in 1937 
look even better. 


The old saying, “A man’s best friend is his 
dog.” applies to the photograph at the right; 
only in this case it should be “The little deer’s 
best friend is the dog.” It happened in Port 
Arthur, Ontario—One day the police dog came 
inte camp and made so much noise that some- 
one agreed to investigate the cause and back 
to the bushes the dog went for the deer. Ap- 
pearing to be perfectly homeless, the deer was 
brought inte camp, and since it was too small 
to eat, the feeding took place as per picture. 
The owner of the camp is taking care of the 
little animal, with the help of the dog which 
watches it constantly, and you may be sure it is 
quite a pet. 


Faithful Service 

“The Kiwanis News,” published by 
the Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, 
has started on its 16th year of service 
to the club. Asa W. Howard, secre- 
tary of the club, is proud of the fact 
that every single issue during this per- 
iod has been edited by him and the proof 
read by him—even if he has had to ad- 
mit some typographical errors at times. 


To All Kiwanians—A Wish 


To all Kiwanians a wish I make 

So one and all their best may undertake: 
Their lives lived fullest—nearest truth’s own self 
And all resolved that all be free from pelf 
And all find joy in lives just lived for all, 

So none will feel their life is just a pall, 
But every human breast will yearn to live 
The best he’s found in life to all to give, 
From all the past the best has come to you. 
And as you owe a debt that’s fabulous 

To all alive and all who’re yet unborn, 


And as we'd feel the thrill of life each morn 
Oh who can fail to do his best for all 
And help a heaven here on earth install 
Dr. V. V. PHELPs, 
Detroit, Michigan, 


Publicity for Evansville, Indiana 

The members of the Evansville, In- 
diana, club signed a testimonial which 
was sent to Joe Cook, radio master of 
ceremonies who in his broadcasts gives 
a large amount of publicity to the City 
of Evansville. The testimonial was in 
verse and was illustrated by two mem- 
bers of the club. Joe Cook is a native 
of Evansville. 
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lf | Were God 


If | were God, then | would make the lame to walk, 
The blind to see and even all the dumb to talk, 
Return the dead to all of those who mourn 

And heal all hearts that are with sadness torn. 


| would remove both sin and evil from the earth, 
Have the end of life pure as the day of birth, 
Remove all pain that comes to mortals here 
And have hope ever take the place of fear. 


The earth its produce without grudge would yield 
With sun and moisture on each growing field, 

To each would come success with every plan 
And in each heart, real love of fellowman. 


So thought I, as | saw this earthly life unfold 

Its dreary outlook and its griefs untold, 

With widows' hearts and orphans’ souls so gray 
As though midnight hour were the noon of day. 


But would | dare, if the power were really mine 
To change the world, and could | make it fine 

By removing the irksome things of life 

The petty problems, all the painful strife? 


Where then would all our loving patience be, 
Where loving eyes for those who cannot see? 
Where full hearts poured out to those in woe, 
Where helping hands for those who need us so? 


Where 
Where 
Where 
Where 


all forgetfulness of each selfish whim, 
plent'ous tears which hardened eyes can dim? 
all nobility, boundless love of heart, 
high resolve, that each may do his part? 


To change all this, would surely spoil the life of man 

With neither joy nor hope its empty years to span, 

Quite drearily indeed would life's path be trod, 

So | would not change it, not even were | God. 
R 


ABBI F. K. HIRSCH, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana. 
* 


A man is measured by the friends he 
makes and keeps. Kiwanis fosters the 
development and maintenance of friend- 
ships. The exceptional spirit of good 
fellowship which characterizes every 
Kiwanis club is fertile soil in which to 
cultivate cordial acquaintanceship — 
that necessary first step towards friend- 
ship. MONROE, WISCONSIN. 
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Personally Speaking 


Walter C. Gielow, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois, has 
been honored by having a new gym- 
nasium of the Erie Neighborhood House 
named for him. Walter entered the Sun- 
day School there at the age of six and 
has never lost contact, having served in 
many capacities, including choir direc- 
tor, Sunday School superintendent, and 
for the past twenty years he has been 
President of the Board of Directors. The 
Center, which started as a chapel, has 
gradually evolved into a social service 
or neighborhood house and the gym- 
nasium, the most widely used room of 
the new plant, was named the Walter 
C. Gielow Gymnasium and dedicated 
January 29, 1937, in recognition of his 
service and achievements. An average of 
15,000 men, women and children attend 
103 different activities at Erie House 
each month; considerable work is done 
with teen-age boys released from prison 
and delinquency in the neighborhood 
among school children has been so de- 
creased that the truant officer has been 
given a larger territory. The chapel is 
the only English-speaking church in a 
square mile. 


Kiwanians will be interested to know 
that International Trustee Faber A. 
Bollinger, a member of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, club, has resigned his position 
with the Postal Telegraph Company 
and will enter the services of Investors 
Syndicate as Manager of their Dallas 
agency which includes approximately 
twenty-five counties in East Texas. 


Ray C. Wakefield, past president of 
the Fresno, California, club, and former 
lieutenant governor, has just been ap- 
pointed a member of the State Rail- 
road Commission by Kiwanian Gov- 
ernor Frank Merriam. 


International Trustee Charles S. Don- 
ley of Pittsburgh, Pensylvania, has 
been elected president of the new Na- 
tional Association of Regional Advisory 
Boards which is made up of big ship- 
pers and users of rail service. At pres- 
ent Trustee Donley is Chairman of the 
Allegheny Regional Advisory Board. 


To Dr. Fred Litsinger of Oak Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, has come the honor 
of being elected to the office of Secre- 
tary of the Oak Park Area of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


International Trustee Vic H. Hous- 
holder, Phoenix, Arizona, has been 
elected Chairman of the Arizona Crip- 
pled Children’s Advisory Committee 
and in addition to this honor, he is also 
serving as Chairman of the State Ad- 
visory Board to the N.Y.A. 


Here is evidence that Baxley, 
Georgia, Kiwanians are doing their 
part in civic affairs—Secretary C. A. 
Whitaker, John H. Jarman and W. L. 
Veal are members of the city council; 
H. L. Padgett is sheriff of Appling 
County; Immediate Past President Jap. 
H. Highsmith is the solicitor of City 
Court and R. M. Dunn is mayor. 


We continue to have the parade of 
grand old Kiwanians. This month we 
present to you Mr. H. E. Gasmire, a 
charter member of the Wellsburg, West 
Virginia, club. Now, in spite of the fact 
that Kiwanian Gasmire is 91 years old 
he is known to the members of the club 
as its youngest member because of his 
youthful spirit. It was suggested that 
in addition to being honored for his 
services to Kiwanis that he also be hon- 
ored as the dean of the Ohio Valley 
manufacturers and the first to use nat- 
ural gas as fuel in the making of glass. 


Past President W. Scott Munn, for:a 
good many years secretary of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Eaton Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and in 1932 lieutenant governor 
of the Michigan District, is the sub- 
ject of a full page magazine supplement 
story in the State Journal of Lansing, 
Michigan, in a recent issue. Kiwanian 
Munn has been active in the musical 
profession for fifty years and is leader 
of a city band which is really one of the 
finest in the state. 


Past Governor Thomas A. Coleman of 
Lafayette, Indiana, has received hon- 
or and recognition by having the Agri- 
culture Association present his painted 
portrait to Purdue University. Kiwan- 
ian John W. Walker has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and A. P. Jamison has been appointed 
a member of the Board of the Ross 
Sanitarium. 


Major Frank U. McCoskrie, a mem- 
ber of the Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
club, has received an order to go to the 
Hawaiian Islands where he will be as- 
signed to duty with the infantry. He 
will sail from New York the latter part 
of this month. The Fond du Lac club 
regrets his leaving we know and we join 
with them in saying “bon voyage.” 


To President George T. Frechette of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, has come 
the honor of being presented the merit 
award of the Junior Association of 
Commerce for outstanding civic serv- 
ice. He is the first man to be so hon- 
ored since this is the first year that the 
Association has made the award. Presi- 
dent Frechette was secretary of the 
Wisconsin Rapids club last year. 
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Dr. Howard E. Horner of Westwood 
Village, Los Angeles, California, has 
had the honor of being chosen as chief 
of staff for the Marion Davies Founda- 
tion clinic. Dr. Ned David Miller, an- 
other member, is an addition to the 
same staff. Dr. Horner has been a 
member of the clinic staff for six years. 
The doctors of the Marion Davies 
Foundation clinic give their services 
free the year round in the cause of 
suffering children without expectation 
of any reward. 


It was a happy occasion when Past 
International President Joshua L. Johns 
of Appleton, Wisconsin, was made an 
honorary member of the Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, club. He was presented with 
an engraved certificate of appreciation 
of his services to Kiwanis by Glen V. 
Rork of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Gov- 
ernor of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District. Among those present was 
Frank J. Horak, Oconto, Wisconsin, 
Chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Publicity, who represented In- 
ternational President Callen. Chair- 
man Horak, by the way, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Executive 
Board of the National Association of 
Postmasters of the United States. 


Plainfield, New Jersey, Kiwanians 
have been honored through one of their 
members, Chas. O. Roth, Jr., who has 
just completed a working model of the 
“Celestial Sphere” which is now on ex- 
hibition in the Hayden Planetarium in 
New York City. The model is used in 
teaching practical astronomy and navi- 
gation. 


R. T. Bevan, member of the Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, club, has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster of St. 
John’s Anglican Church. Past President 
James Smith has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion of Moose Jaw and Secretary Irvine 
C. Sutton has been reélected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the same organization. 


The newly elected president of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma Hotel As- 
sociation is a Kiwanian from Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, who served as vice presi- 
dent last year, John B. Quigley. 
Two members of the club at Oklahoma 
City, Dan W. James and J. E. Barrett, 
were elected members of the Board of 
Directors. 


Thomas F. Locke, former secretary 
of the Saco-Biddeford, Maine, club, has 
been appointed a member of the State 
Liquor Commission by Governor Lewis 
O. Barrows of Maine. He will serve 
for three years. 
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Kiwanian McLandress of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, has been elected president of 
the Winnipeg Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Kiwanian J. Cleo Thompson of Dallas, 
Texas, was elected to serve as president 
of the Dallas Bar Association. Kiwan- 
ian David A. Frank is the retiring 
president. 


Past President Earl D. Bennett of 
Longview, Washington, has been elected 
chairman of the Cowlitz County Red 
Cross Board; Roy A. Fleming, another 
past president, is president of the Long- 
view Welfare Board and Rev. Ray Dew 
was elected to the presidency of the 
Longview Coérdinating Council which 
has to do with the juvenile problem. 


From Astoria, Oregon, comes word 
that Kiwanian Robert F. Moore, a past 
president and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, has been elected president of the 


Oregon Coast Highway Association 
which is a part of the Pacific Coast In- 
ter-State Coast Highway. We also 


have learned that Kiwanian Guy W. 
Spicer was reélected County Assessor. 


Kiwanian R. W. Smith of Newport, 
Tennessee, has been elected county 
sheriff and M. S. Doak has been elected 
a member of the city board which is 
composed of the mayor and aldermen. 


From Bridgeport, Connecticut, comes 
word that two Kiwanians have been 
chosen for important posts in the city 
government—Kiwanian Michael Svihra 
has been re-appointed to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and Past President W. 
M. Bayliss is a part of the City Plan 
Commission. Kiwanian Bayliss is a 
former secretary of his club. 


Kiwanian Jos. Edwin Frobisher of 
West Hudson, New York, has_ been 
elected a councilman for a term of two 
years which makes the third time he has 
been a member of the governing body 
of the city. 


Canajoharie, New York—Past Presi- 
dent Bert H. Brower has been named 
by Governor Lehman as Judge of the 
Children’s Court of Montgomery Coun- 
ty and Secretary Harry V. Bush has 
been appointed to the editorial staff of 
the Federal Writers Project for New 
York State. Secretary Bush is also a 
past president of the club. 


Michael J. McCaffrey has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Tujunga, California, and four other 
Kiwanians have been made directors. 


Past President Edward M. Ruddy of 
North St. Louis, Missouri, is serving as 
Presiding Judge in City Court No. 2. 
When he was recently inducted into 
office, a large delegation of members 
was present at the ceremonies. After 


the installation, the chairman of their 
Committee on Public Affairs made a 
short talk in the court room. 


From Lindsay, Ontario, comes word 
that Past President William R. Allely 
is town clerk and treasurer; Past Presi- 
dent Arthur T. Claxton and Richard 
Butler are Aldermen; Past President 
Alexander MacKensie Fulton is Town 
Solicitor; J. A. McGibbon is County 
Judge and Past President R. W. Groves, 
F. J. Carew, and Herbert Irvine are 
members of the Board of Education. 
Kiwanian Thomas H. Stinson, past 
president, is chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Ross Memorial Hos- 
pital. 


After having served 38 years as 
coroner of St. Clair County, Albert A. 
Falk, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Port Huron, Michigan, has retired from 
duty. 


Past President Ross B. Strimple of 
Kent, Ohio, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Kent Community Chest and 
Welfare Association. 


Past President Mark Lansburgh of 
Washington, D. C., has had the honor 
of being elected chairman of the Store 
Management Division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at their 
convention in New York. 


Joseph A. Hudson, former secretary 
of the club at Houston, Texas, has re- 
ceived merited recognition in being 
elected to the presidency of the Texas 


Laundry Owners’ Association. The 
annual convention was held in Waco. 


The Kent, Washington, club is cer- 
tainly active in city and county affairs. 
At the present time three of the mem- 
bers are district commissioner, chair- 
man of the court of honor and treasur- 
er of the Boy Scouts White River Val- 
ley Districts; two members are on the 
city council, one is city clerk and one 
is city treasurer. Kiwanian H. J. 
Herber has been elected as president 
of the Kent Commercial Club and Ki- 
wanian Walter Wynstra is secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 





Blackwell, Oklahoma—C. A. Stoldt 
is president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce this year and Immediate 


Past President J. R. Roberts is serving 
as treasurer of the same organization. 


Wesley C. Thompson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has been elected com- 
mander of Post No. 64 of the American 
Legion; Leslie A. Heath has_ been 
named president of the North Carolina 
Association of Public Accountants; and 
George C. Thomas will serve as presi- 
dent of the Charlotte Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association for this year. He suc- 
ceeds Kiwanian Sam T. Atkinson. Past 
President McAlister Carson has been 
named as the Kiwanis club member to 
the committee being formed by the 
Carolina Automobile Club to promote 
safer driving on Charlotte Streets. 
William Greenburg was appointed a 
member of the Charlotte Nursing Serv- 
ice Association. ~ 
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Dr. Hubert H. Rosser has just cele- 
brated his fifteenth aniversary as sec- 
retary of the York, Pennsylvania, club. 
Secretary Rosser has long been a very 
active Kiwanian and here’s what he 
says about his faithful service: “It is 
the old story, the more you put into 
anything the more you get out of it.” 


Lieutenant Governor Henry F. Meyer, 
past president and former secretary of 
the Savannah, Georgia, club, has been 
elected to the Savannah Aldermanic 
Board. Kiwanian W. B. Scott has been 
appointed director of Public Works; 
Dr. Edwin N. Maner has been elected 
president of the Health Center; C. L. 
Duke is Post Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion Post No. 135; and William 
G. Sutlive has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of 
Chatham County. 


A Distinguished Service Certificate 
has been awarded to John L. Turner, 
past president of the Nanticoke, Penn- 
sylvania, club, in recognition of his 
splendid work in behalf of the Nanti- 
coke Post. 


The American Legion Department of 
Oregon is holding its state convention 
in Albany in August and of the seven 
men who are directly responsible for 
the success of the convention five are 
members of the Albany club, namely, 
Clyde E. Williamson, C. E. Merrill, 
Clem M. Howard, Chas. Schmeiter and 
E. F. Fortmiller, president of the club. 
Kiwanian Merrill is a past president 
and former lieutenant governor. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Kiwanians 
continue to be very active in city, state 
and national affairs. Here is what some 
of them are doing: Immediate Past 
President Roy H. Ashworth has been 
elected first vice president of the Utah 
Manufacturers Association—W. R. Pol- 
lock is the retiring president, and Past 
President Verner O. Hewlett and Chas. 
N. Fehr, another past president, have 
been reélected to the executive board of 
the same association. Kiwanian Fehr 
has also been elected head of the Utah 
division of the National Wild Life 
Council for this year. He introduced 
this movement into Utah and is recog- 
nized nationally as an _ outstanding 
sportsman. Past District Governor 
Alex E. Eberhardt has been elected for 
the fourth successive period as presi- 
dent of the Salt Lake Board of Educa- 
tion. He is also a past president of the 
club. Dr. George R. Hill, Jr. and George 
L. Waters have been reélected vice pres- 
idents of the Salt Lake Scout Move- 
ment, Kiwanian Hylon T. Plumb is na- 
tional committeeman and Verner O. 
Hewlett and Elwood G. Winters have 
been elected to the executive committee 
on scouting. Raymond C. Wilson is a 
national director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and has just 
returned from the convention in New 
Orleans where he was elected a member 
of the Credit Practices Committee of the 
Association. 
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Kiwanis and Civic Leadership 
By HUBERT H. SEMANS 
Member, Kiwanis Club of San Luis Obispo, California 


is aroused and informed citizens. 

Any threat to the perpetuity of the 
American form of government comes 
from the indifference of our citizens 
—the growing willingness to let the 
other fellow run our civic affairs. Fas- 
cism and Communism, fighting for 
European and world supremacy are 
damaging forces from without, but the 
indifferent citizen menaces from with- 
in. There are two places where this 
citizen looks exactly alike; one is at 
the tax collector’s window and the oth- 
er is at a funeral. In each case he feels 
he has bid a long farewell to something 
near and dear to him. He complains 
of what he has to pay, but forgets the 
services rendered. 

Kiwanis International recognizes 
America’s need and is answering it by 
recommending the appointment of na- 
tional and local committees to study 
governmental problems. Under the 
guidance of such committees, some 
clubs are offering prizes to high school 
students for essays on civic affairs; 
others are directing a study of their 
local government through N.Y.A. help; 
some are entertaining their public of- 
ficials as guests at regular meetings 
and in other ways obtaining and giving 
out reliable information to the busy 
citizen to make him conscious and in- 
formed as to his civic responsibilities. 

The club is the next link in the chain 
that Kiwanis International is forging 
to bind us to democratic leadership. 
We know that a chain is as strong as 
its weakest link. What has your club 
done to further this program? Has it 
made a conscious, continuous effort to 
see whether or not the local govern- 
ment has the proper number of politi- 
cal units, no overlapping functions, 
well-trained officials and in the proper 
number, reasonable indebtedness, fair 


ik greatest need in America today 


taxation, “daylight” accounting, honest 
audits, adequate recreational facilities 
and codperation between departments 
of the local government and other civ- 
ic groups? The club’s responsibility is 
to see that this link is well forged. 

We, as individuals, must also accept 
our personal responsibility, for we are 
the links of the club. Individual par- 
ticipation in civic affairs is the only 
way we can hope to guide them. As 
individuals it is sometimes difficult to 
make an impression, but through the 
Kiwanis organization, which stands for 
proper civic leadership, our individual 
efforts become more effective. 

I realize this is a difficult task. We 
are all busy making a living. Many re- 
quests come for us to devote our time 
to this cause and that, but here is a 
demand which we must meet if we are 
to prosper as a nation. It is easy to 
say that something should be done, but 
let us remember that what we do will 
speak so loudly that people will not 
hear what we say. 

There are nearly one hundred thou- 
sand members in Kiwanis and that 
means one hundred thousand aroused 
and enlightened citizens; but that is 
not enough to insure success. ‘‘He who 
gets ten men to work is greater than 
he who does ten men’s work.” If each 
one of us can get ten others interested 
in civic leadership of quality, we have 
transformed this catch phrase into a 
reality. 

May I again point to the nation’s 
need for citizens who use the ballot 
box to bring about needed intelligent 
changes. We also see Kiwanis Inter- 
national’s plan to answer this need. We 
realize what our club’s assignment is 
and most important of all, we see our 
individual responsibilities both to the 
nation, the club and ourselves. 

We build as we serve. 


It’s Great to Be a Kiwanian! 
By FREDERICK A. ANDERSON 


Chairman, International Committee on Vocational Guidance; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HEN I joined the Minneapolis 
WW Kiwanis Club it looked awfully 

good to me as a place to meet 
and enjoy friendships and I found 
what I was looking for. However, soon 
after becoming a member I was asked 
to serve on a committee. The work of 
this committee was interesting and fine 
work. Soon I found that a dozen other 
committees were also at work in our 
club. My idea of Kiwanis grew mate- 
rially when I found what other Com- 
mittees on Under-Privileged Child, the 
Blind, Vocational Guidance, etc., were 


doing. But it still seemed like a local 
organization. Then after several years 
of serving on the club committees, I 
was appointed to serve on a district 
committee and next year was made 
chairman of this committee for the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District. Then I 
saw a Kiwanis organization with fifty- 
nine splendid clubs in as many commu- 
nities in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
presided over by a governor and seven 
lieutenant governors and a group of 
district chairmen all anxious to pro- 
mote their work throughout the dis- 
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trict. The district convention became a 
new and larger thing than ever. What 
wonderful men I met—all bent on serv- 
ing society through the channels of 
Kiwanis. 

Then it was my good fortune to be 
appointed as chairman of one of the 
committees of Kiwanis International. 
Early in November we met in Chicago. 
A group of enthusiasts representing 
different sections of Canada and the 
United States, men of affairs taking 
time away from their work to study 
and plan for the active promotion of 
one of the major activities of Kiwanis. 
We sat in committee session from 9 
a.m. until 5 p.m., writing a program 
of suggestive activities for the local 
clubs of our great organization. 

Then later in November the Inter- 
national Council convened in Chicago. 
Get a picture of twenty-nine governors 
of as many districts of Kiwanis, eight- 
een chairmen of International commit- 
tees, twelve past presidents of Kiwanis 
International, twelve International 
trustees, the International president, 
vice-presidents, International secretary 
and his headquarters staff in session for 
four days and evenings. Every hour 
filled with work. I have attended many 
conferences, but never one so thorough- 
ly organized and planned for efficient 
study and promotion as this one. The 
picture of Kiwanis took on interna- 
tional proportions and its program 
took on tremendous significance. Rep- 
resenting as this conference did the 
1916 clubs of the United States and 
Canada with approximately 90,000 
members and hearing these earnest 
men discuss the need and opportuni- 
ties before our organization—I got a 
real thrill. Certainly no group faced 
the needs of our changed and changing 
world with more determination to serve 
than these men. 


The keynote of the conference was 
sounded by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker when he stated that 
the greatest need of Kiwanis was not 
more members—although that was im- 
portant so long as our high standards 
were not lowered merely for the sake 
of added members; it was not more 
clubs—although our purposes and ob- 
jectives warranted an aggressive en- 
deavor to increase our number; not 
more money—although income means 
expansion of our activities; not more 
objectives—although as problems arise, 
new challenges will lead us into new 
fields of endeavor; not more fellowship 
—although friendship is basic, not as 
an end, but as a means to service and 
leadership—but the greatest need of 
Kiwanis—“is the enlistment of a larg- 
er number of members in our clubs in 
active, individual participation in serv- 
ice activities, in line with the objects 
and objectives of Kiwanis—Kiwanis is 
a service organization. ... What kind 
of Kiwanis club would my club be if 
every member were just like me?” 
Then he closed his address, “Let us 
stress individual participation in all 
phases of Kiwanis. Let us have the 
choicest fellowship, let us share in the 
broadest fellowship of inter-club rela- 
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tions, let us have plenty of rollicking 
fun—let us care for administration 
work—but let us not neglect the one 
thing for which Kiwanis exists, namely, 
the rendering of genuine service pri- 
marily in our respective communities.” 

Then I came back to our own club 
and I saw the splendid service of the 
various committees and realized that 
Minneapolis is actually on the map so 
far as Kiwanis International is con- 
cerned, 

Visualize what a tremendous impact 
Kiwanis with its 1916 clubs and 90,000 
members can make on the problems of 
youth—privileged and _ under-privi- 
leged; on public opinion in civic af- 
fairs and good government and on the 
many problems that face us today and 
demand every man’s serious considera- 
tion. 


From Oxenham, we quote: 
“Only have vision, and hold enterprise; 
No task too great for men of unsealed 
eyes; 
The future stands with outstretched 
hands; 
Press on and claim its high suprema- 
cies.”’ 

Kiwanis has grown on me, its possi- 
bilities are great, the potential power 
represented in the personnel of its 
membership, and the sane, practical 
program of worthwhile activities which 
it promotes present a chailenge to ev- 
ery red-blooded, humanity-loving man 
in our organization. It is not the things 
you give but the investment you make 
when you serve in Kiwanis that is sure 
to return dividends eternal in the lives 
of others. Kiwanis is your club—isn’t 
it great to be a Kiwanian? 


Forests and Flood Control 


(From page 201) 


floods of March, 1936, were caused by 
warni winds accompanied by heavy 
rains falling on deep snow. On March 
25, after the flood period, the snow in 
a beech and maple forest in Schuyler 
County, New York, was still 12 inches 
deep, though it had disappeared entire- 
ly in the open fields. 


Forests as Soil Holders 


Even heavy rains disturb very little 
of the soil under dense forests. Look 
at what happened during the storm just 
mentioned on the Susquehanna. Rain 
that ran off the potato field took with 
it more than 1,000 pounds of soil from 
every acre, but the forested area lost 
no soil. A, protected, fully stocked 
forest is the best of natural soil hold- 
ers; streams which flow from it usually 
remain clear. 

Look, too, at Southern California, 
where orange groves depend on water 
for irrigation, and people depend on 
water for domestic purposes. Here, 
Pickens, San Dimas, and Frankish are 
mountain canyons opening from one of 
the National Forests into fertile val- 
leys below. The Forest Service has had 
many rain gauges and other instru- 
ments in these three canyons for many 
years. 

Fire removed forest cover on 5,000 
acres in Pickens Canyon in 1933, but 
did not visit San Dimas Canyon. Late 
in December of that year a downpour 
of rain hit both these canyons with 
equal intensity. A few days later, a 
flood swept out of Pickens Canyon, de- 
stroyed 200 homes and killed 34 per- 
sons. There was no flood from un- 
burned San Dimas Canyon. In 1935, 
fire swept nearby Frankish Canyon. 
Early in 1936, floods swept out of it 
through the city of Upland. The same 
storm struck unburned San Dimas Can- 
yon, again with equal intensity. With 
forest cover intact, San Dimas waters 
continued clear and there was no flood 
there. 

Boulders and large debris are a part 


of our flood problem, but finer silt is 
another. In nine years it cut off 9% 
of the water-carrying capacity of the 
Elephant Butte Reservoir, in New Mex- 
ico. The Zuni Reservoir, in the same 
state, filled with erosion to more than 
70% of its capacity in 22 years. 

These are but a few of the many spe- 
cific instances which offer ample proof 
that “except for the oceans, there is no 
reservoir for water so vast and effec- 
tive as the soil.”’ If, that is, the soil is 
sensibly managed and we help Nature 
to conserve it and its protective covers. 


Forest Conservation and Land 
Management 


The Ohio River’s 127 million acre 
drainage was once 98% forested. Now 
only about one-third of it bears forest 
growth, and much of this is heavily cut- 
over, repeatedly burned, and used for 
pasturage. 

Within the entire Ohio watershed, 
National Forest Purchase Units total- 
ing some 12 million acres have been 
laid out, but for lack of funds less than 
three million acres have been _ pur- 
chased and put under planned protec- 
tion and administration by the Federal 
Forest Service. 

No one believes that all the Ohio’s 
originally wooded area should now be 
reforested. The valleys are too valu- 
able for agriculture. But no one be- 
lieves, either, that the three million 
acres now in National Forest are 
enough properly to help protect indus- 
trial cities and rich farm lands from 
floods. Forest protection, and refor- 
estation—forest conservation, in other 
words—should be extended within that 
50 odd million acres of the Ohio’s 
drainage which is too rough for agri- 
culture. 

Erosion within the Ohio watershed 
is widespread. Recent surveys show 
65% of the area to be moderately 
eroded, and 12% more heavily eroded. 
Less than one-fourth shows no ero- 
sion. Here is more evidence showing 
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the need for adequately planned land 
use as a part of the flood control job. 


The Soil Conservation Service has 
13 erosion control projects in the Ohio 
drainage. Each project contains about 
25,000 acres, and is used as a demon- 
stration area for farmers. Recent re- 
ports indicate that such things as strip 
cropping and farm check-dams are ef- 
fective in helping to control soil ero- 
sion and the amount of water run-off 
there. 


Flood Control Planning 


New Orleans’ first flood levee was 
built more than 200 years ago. In the 
last two centuries others have been 
built, higher and higher, and farther 
and farther up both the Mississippi and 
the Ohio. Yet in all that time floods 
have come; undermined or cascaded 
over levees; brought death, disease and 
destruction. 

Dams and levees are good. As flood 
control measures we must have more 
of them. But they are only one line of 
defense, and they are not enough. 


Man cannot control the amount of 
rain, or when or where it shall fall. 
But he can help Nature in protecting 
against floods. By planning; by re- 
storing and protecting the soil’s vege- 
tative cover; through reseeding and 
reforestation and sensible methods of 
farming, he can add a much needed 
second line of defense. 


This is what is contemplated under 
the Omnibus Flood Control Bill, which 
was passed by the 74th Congress on 
June 22, 1936. Congress knew, then, 
that something more than dams and 
dykes, which protect people and prop- 
erty immediately behind them if they 
are strong enough and high enough, 
are needed in the nation’s job of flood 
control. So it established a new policy. 

It recognized biological control as 
coordinate with engineering control; 
a recognition accorded long ago in 
practically all other countries. With- 
out minimizing the work of the War 
Department on dams and levees, it also 
provided for investigations by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of watersheds, 
and for application by that department 
of measures to retard run-off and wa- 
ter flow and soil erosion on watersheds 
themselves. 

In other words, the Omnibus Flood 
Control Act continued and strength- 
ened our down-stream engineering sys- 
tem, but recognized the necessity for 
a second line of defense at the sources, 
where floods and erosion start. 


What is this second line? Conserva- 
tion, briefly. Proper land management 
and use, including widespread protec- 
tion of cultivated lands with contour 
cultivation, strip cropping and terrac- 
ing, and controlled grazing. And on 
lands unfit for cultivation, protection 
of existing forests and building new 
ones. 


The need for many of these conser- 
vation measures was recognized when 
Congress authorized creation of the 
original forest reserves in 1891, and 
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again when it authorized purchases of 
forest lands—on headwaters of nav- 
igable streams in the East and else- 
where—in 1911 and 1924. 

“A National Plan for American For- 
estry,”’ published as Senate Document 
No. 12, First Session of the 73d Con- 
gress, reiterated the necessity for con- 
servation measures in flood control, as 
does “The Western Range,” officially 
known as Senate Document No. 199, of 
the 2nd Session, 74th Congress. 

Now these conservation measures 
have definitely demonstrated their ef- 
fectiveness on watersheds of the coun- 
try. Applied according to plans based 
on watershed investigations now being 
made, they can make a five fold con- 
tribution to flood control in the United 
States. How? 

First: By saving the soil for produc- 
tive use. 

Second: By eliminating what would 
otherwise be recurring minor floods. 

Third: By reducing volume and ve- 
locity of surface run-off, thus lowering 
the crests of major floods. 

Fourth: By greatly reducing sedi- 
mentation of flood control and other 
reservoirs, so they will hold more water. 

Fifth: By minimizing the silting of 
stream channels. 

Under the new flood control policy, 
conservation—of land and its vegeta- 
tive cover—is at last to take its proper 
place in the national job of flood and 
erosion prevention and control. And 
in the picture, forests as crops and 
forestry as a part of agriculture must 
play a vital role. 


Building Men for 


Tomorrow 
(From page 219) 


rection of these men that the boys 
learn to do useful work. A splendid spir- 
it of codperation exists between the Pro- 
bation Department and the Forestry 
Department in sponsoring this codéper- 
ative enterprise. It is interesting’ to 
note the comments of the Superintend- 
ent, who states that these boys do more 
work in a day than a similar group of 
men would if hired at several times 
the pay of 50c a day, which these boys 
receive. 

Mr. Wallin relates the story of a 
youth, let us call him Bill, who arrived 
in Camp defiant of society. A boy of 
17, weighing 180 pounds, who had been 
kicked about with practically no home 
training, and who felt he had not a 
friend in the world. Bill was a bully, 
antagonistic to the other boys and re- 
fused to conform to all the usual rules 
and regulations. He was insolent to 
the officers, and refused to take part 
in the athletic program. The story 
goes that the Counsellors paid very 
little attention to his irregularities, and 
he found that this type of behavior did 
not concern the Counsellors. At all 
times he was treated firmly and hon- 
estly. It happened that about this 
time, Mr. Wallin asked the Camp cook 

(Turn to page 252) 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questians, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 














Q.—In certain of our clubs, there is 
some sentiment in favor of canal tolls. 
In the past, some have passed resolu- 
tions on this controversial subject. It 
has been a political fight for many 
years. My opinion has been asked as 
to whether or not this is desirable. 
Please advise. (Governor) 


A.—I sincerely recommend that you 
call the attention of the clubs in the 
district to the provision in the club 
by-laws which specifically states that 
when any other club is affected by any 
proposed legislation, the club should 
take no action but refer the matter to 
the District Committee on Public 
Affairs. Communities may desire to 
pass such resolutions through their 
Chambers of Commerce and individual 
Kiwanians may desire to promote the 
activities, but Kiwanis as an organized 
group should not be placed in the posi- 
tion of being divided against itself. 
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Q.—Does the immediate past presi- 
dent have full voting powers on the 
board of directors? (Club President) 


A.—He surely does under the Stand- 
ard Form for Club By-Laws. 


Q.—Should a director of any Kiwanis 
club be allowed to succeed himself? 
Would you approve a by-law which 
prohibited this? (Club Secretary) 


A.—We would approve such a by- 
law if the club wanted it, but would 
certainly advise against it. Honors in 
Kiwanis should be passed around but 
it often is very desirable for individ- 
uals to continue in office for more than 
one term. 


Q.—Does election to privileged mem- 
bership mean a sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual’s classification? (Club President) 


A.—It does. Privileged membership 
earries no classification and the indi- 
vidual’s former classification in the ac- 
tive membership would be open. 





Q.—A club started the year in the 
blue division with forty-five members, 
it increased to fifty-three members, 
placing it in the silver division by the 
end of the year. Would we classify 
this club in the blue or in the silver 
division? (District Chairman) 


A.—The membership of a club as of 
January 1 determines the division in 
which it is placed for the entire year. 


Q.—Two members for financial reas- 
ons, find it necessary to withdraw from 
the club temporarily and request the 
privilege of resuming active participa- 
tion later. How should we handle this? 
(Club Secretary) 


A.—Your board should accept the 
resignations and they should be issued 
a withdrawal certificate in good stand- 
ing. They would lose all rights to 
classification in the future. Your 
board could, if it thought conditions 
warranted such action, have an under- 
standing with them that for a certain 
length of time, their classifications 
would be protected. The individuals, 
however, would have no legal basis for 
demanding such an understanding. 
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Q.—How long should a round table 
group meet in order to cover the re- 
quirement of this provision of attend- 
ance? (Club Secretary) 


A.—As far as I know no specific 
time limit has ever been set. It has 
always been the intention of the com- 
mittee that the round table should be 
in connection with a meal where the 
fellows would sit down and visit to- 
gether while eating. Certainly no one 
would expect you or anybody else to sit 
around for an hour and a half. Neither 
would just a “check-in” meet the spirit 
of the provision. 
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to make Bill a cake for his 18th birth- 
day, and, as was the custom, the cake 
was presented to Bill at the dinner 
table and as usual the boys all clapped 
and hollered “speech.” Bill seemed to 
be in sort of a daze. He finally arose 
to his feet and started to say some- 
thing but choked, and after a moment 
in a shaky voice said, “Well fellows, I 
ain’t much of a speaker, but this is the 
first time anybody ever thought about 
me on my birthday.” That evening 
the Camp Counsellor had a long talk 
with the boy and Bill told of the many 
hardships of his early life. A warm 
friendship grew up between the boy 
and the Counsellor. His attitude to- 
wards his work changed. He was pro- 
moted to a boy officer and was finally 
made Mayor of the Camp. Upon his 
release a member of the Kiwanis club 
assisted this boy in securing a job and 
at the present time the boy is working, 
earning a fair salary and attending a 
night school in an effort to improve 
his education. It must be a matter of 
great satisfaction to any organization 
to know that they have had a hand in 
a fine piece of rehabilitation work such 
as the one just described. 

This is not the only instance where 
the Beverly Hills Kiwanis club has 
been helpful in making plans for youth. 
In the community of Beverly Hills and 
in many other districts in Los Angeles 
County, an organization known as the 
Coérdinating Council is working out a 


plan of making the community a better 
place in which to live. In 1935 a mem- 
ber of the Beverly Hills Kiwanis club 
was president of this community plan- 
ning organization, and under his lead- 
ership additional playground facilities 
were obtained. Money was raised to 
provide playthings for children who 
were not fortunate enough to afford 
the luxury of toys. In connection with 
the churches this group assisted in 
sponsoring religious activities in the 
area. Community forums and parent 
education programs were undertaken, 
thus making it possible for many other 
members of the Kiwanis club to par- 
ticipate in a movement which has 
spread all the way across the United 
States. 

As a result of the efforts of the 
Beverly Hills Kiwanis club, and many 
other groups who have been inspired 
to action by their leadership, great 
strides are being made in cutting down 
the number of boys and girls who are 
brought to the Juvenile Court, and as 
the program goes forward greater cuts 
will be made in delinquency. By cut- 
ting delinquency, crime itself will be 
lessened, since the boys of today will 
be our citizens of tomorrow. 

Any Kiwanis clubs interested in en- 
gaging in similar activities with under- 
privileged youth may obtain additional 
information regarding such work by 
communicating with the Kiwanis Club 
of Beverly Hills, California. 


They’re Busy in Indianapolis 


(From page 203) 


into the general scheme of ladies en- 
tertainment. Kiwanis conventions have 
been noteworthy for the excellence 
of the entertainment features pro- 
vided for ladies and there is every rea- 
son to expect that Indianapolis will 
equal if not excel the finest efforts of 
the past. 

It is not “just another convention” 
for Indianapolis. While the cit) han- 
dles hundreds of conventions each year 
and entertains unbelievably large 
crowds for its auto races there is still 
the attitude that guests must be con- 
sidered as welcome visitors and the 
best must go to them. The city of In- 
dianapolis has never forgotten about 
that “Hoosier Hospitality’ which has 
been descriptive of the state for so 
many years. 

It is easy to find your way around in 
Indianapolis. The city is large enough 
to have all of the things that can be 
expected in a great metropolis—mag- 
nificent stores—fine theaters, good ho- 
tels*'and small enough to be easy to 
get around in and to make it seem as 
though you were with home folks. 
They are proud of their new busses 
and their street car service and of the 
efficient and low priced taxicab serv- 
ice. 

It’s a friendly city. 

In the Indiana District there is a lot 
of activity. Headed by H. H. Ditt- 
brenner, former lieutenant governor 


and chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Pre-registration a district-wide 
committee is inspiring the membership 
with the importance of pre-registra- 
tions. Many clubs have invented many 
different plans of arranging for the 
pre-registration of the members. There 
are funds being accumulated along the 
lines of the popular Christmas Savings 
plan of banks. Members deposit a 
small weekly sum, which by June first 
will have grown to an amount sufficient 
to take care of registration for the 
member and his wife. A considerable 
number of Indiana clubs have definitely 
arranged for 100 per cent registra- 
tion, the 100 per cent being figured 
on the number of members in the 
club at the time pre-registration sche- 
dules are completed about the first 
week in June. The Indianapolis club 
will have eveyy member registered and 
the wife of every member and every 
man and every man’s wife will have a 
convention job. The Indiana District 
has pledged itself to seek reservations 
in none of the larger down town ho- 
tels—to keep this space available to 
those from afar. The district appreci- 
ates the honor of being host to the 
convention. 

The hotels committee of the general 
convention committee has carefully 
laid its plans and will follow through 
with the regular constitutional routine 
of receiving reservations and making 
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assignments. Hotel reservation con- 
tracts were mailed to all Kiwanis club 
secretaries in February and have been 
coming in since March first with grati- 
fying regularity and in satisfactory 
numbers to the convention office where 
they are dated, timed and numbered 
and where assignments will be made 
“in the order of receipt.” With care- 
ful handiing of reservations and as- 
signments along the official lines of 
procedure authorized by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees all visitors to 
Indianapolis will be cared for in com- 
fortable hotels. 

The convention office was opened 
March first with Convention Manager 
O. E. Peterson in charge. Through the 
convention office flows the great 
stream of convention activities. Besides 
hotel assignments, which constitute a 
large percentage of convention office 
work, there also are handled requests 
of various districts for convention ar- 
rangements and there are maintained 
the files of the local committees. The 
office is located on the twelfth floor of 
the Roosevelt building. 


June in Indiana 
(From page 205) 


State Park, in the heart of ‘Abe Martin 
Land” is particularly attractive in the 
autumn and adjoins a state game pre- 
serve, making a combined 15,000-acre 
playground. Spring Mill State Park 
features a re-created pioneer village 
with a water-powered mill. Shakamak 
State Park, in the heart of the coal- 
mining area, attracts many fishermen. 
Mounds State Park contains well-pre- 
served examples of the mound builder’s 
work. Clifty Falls State Park, on a 
high bluff overlooking the sweeping 
Ohio River, enjoys a scenic setting; 
and Lincoln State Park includes the 
grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and the 
site of the cabin in which Abraham 
Lincoln spent his boyhood. 

During the past year Indiana’s parks 
served more than a million visitors, 
nearly half of whom came from outside 
Indiana. 


Dedicate Toronto 
Boys’ Club 


(From page 209) 


Committee meets every second week, 
approximately 50 members in attend- 
ance, and the liveliest interest is taken 
in all business coming before the com- 
mittee. Assisting Chairman Ken Lo- 
heed is Sub-Chairman P. L. Fraser at 
Trinity K-Club, J. Stuart Davidson at 
Gerrard K-Club, and C. F. Benson, 
Chairman, Camp Kiwanis Sub-Commit- 
tee. 

The committee’s objective is a two- 
sided one. First, to help more boys to 
fuller, richer and more useful lives, 
and second, to use our Boys’ Work ac- 
tivities as an outlet for the inherent de- 
sire to serve and to help the less for- 
tunate, which lies in the heart of every 
true Kiwanian. 
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Wild Bill Cummings, internationally known race driver, 
Left to right: 
Crown Princess Marge Stepp; Cummings; ae Rose Winkler ; 


famous Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 


Pa 





takes the visiting Oregon girls around the 
Court Princesses Helen Fisher and Helen Jones; 
Court Princesses Dorothy Greenwood 


d June Wyrick. 


They Boost Indianapolis Convention 
By JACK HARDING 


Chairman of Publicity, Indianapolis General Convention Committee 


N SUNDAY, March 7, the Indi- 
anapolis Kiwanis club was host 
to six extremely attractive and 

personable young ladies representing 
the Oregon Winter Sports Association 
of Portland. On their way across the 
country to New York and Washington, 
they stopped in Indianapolis to con- 
vey to the club the greetings of the 
Portland, Oregon, Kiwanis club and 
the assurances of a large convention 
delegation from the Pacific Northwest. 

Met at the train at 8 a.m. by a re- 
ception committee, they were taken to 
Hotel Lincoln for breakfast, after 
which Wild Bill Cummings, 1934 win- 
ner of the international 500-mile auto- 
mobile race, drove them around the 
famed 2%-mile brick course. A motor- 
cycle escort and full police honors were 
accorded by Kiwanian Michael F. Mor- 
rissey, Chief of Indianapolis Police, 
who headed the reception committee. 
At 12:30 they were interviewed over 
radio station W F BM, and care was tak- 


en to give the forthcoming convention 


plenty of publicity. They remained in 
Indianapolis until 4:28 p.m., train 
time. 


Chosen for their skiing ability and 
their popularity, the young women 
make up the Royal Court of the Win- 
ter Sports Carnival. Queen Rose Wink- 


ler was accompanied by Crown Prin- | 


cess Marge Stepp and by Court Prin- 


cesses June Wyrick, Helen Jones, Doro- | 


thy Greenwood and Helen Fisher. On 
their way east they stopped at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, the new, yet already 
famous, winter resort, where they dis- 
played their skill. 

It wasn’t just “part of the act”? when 
the young ladies said they had enjoyed 
their stay in Indianapolis. They were 
given a chance to relax from the rigors 
of travel and entertainment. The host 
club greatly appreciated the greetings 
sent from the Portland club, and ear- 


nestly hopes for a grand representa- | 


tion from that territory. 


Soaring to Cloudland 


(From page 224) 


found most any day between spring 
and fall, especially during the summer 
months. During these months air trav- 
elers often experience rough flying 
weather and the layman speaks about 
“air-pockets.” These so-called _ air- 
pockets, or rough air movements, are 
caused by warm rising and cold de- 
scending air, which sometimes reaches 
high velocities. 

During hot weather the heat reflec- 
tion from the surface of the earth 
heats the air next to it. Warm air ex- 
pands, gets lighter and finally rises. 
Dry land, buildings and rocks, heat 
fast and thereby create warm air up- 
currents. The irregular surface of the 


earth, soil, vegetation and water, also 
make different conditions. Over wooded 
areas it is cool, because the heat of 
the sun rays is absorbed by the leaves 
of the trees. Dark soil and water will 
also absorb heat and leave the air 
above it cool, thereby causing a down- 
draft or downflow of cold air. If the 
heating is continuous the leaves and 
wet ground evaporate moisture which 
is carried off with the warm air. 


A "Lift" From the Clouds 


The low temperature in higher alti- 
tude cools and condenses the moisture 
laden warm air and clouds start to 
form. A continuous flow of moist 
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bath, hot water, toilet, three closets, 
heating and cook stoves, refrigerator, 
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clothes, linens, knives, forks, dishes, 
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18-ft. De Luxe Fir, Base $495 
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complete $845 
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840 Beardsley, Elkhart, Ind. 
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warm air feeds the clouds and shortly 
big cumulus-clouds shade the earth, 
which too helps to heat the ground 
unevenly. Having such weather condi- 
tions, the soaring pilot will fly near 
or under a forming cloud and surely 
he will find the rising, life spending 
air stream in more or less significant 
force. In circling around in _ these 
thermals, which often have diameters 
of a few hundred feet, the soaring 
plane is lifted sometimes to many 
thousands of feet, within a_ short 
period of minutes. If the pilot choses, 
he may fly through to the top of the 
cloud, where the lift will cease; this 
is in the average at 6000 to 8000 feet 
of altitude. 


Flying in "Cloud-Streets" 


From there the pilot may guide his 
plane towards the next cloud and in 
repeating the same maneuver, he is in 
a position to.fly many miles in distance 
from the point he started. Sometimes 
cloud-streets are formed by a chain of 
clouds, which may spread far over the 
country. Under the base of a cloud- 
street, the soaring plane can maintain 
its altitude and fly with quite high 
speed across the country, without 
circling. 

On warm but cloudless days, ther- 
mals are present too, and to use these 
lift spenders the soarer has to be 
equipped with a sensitive rate of climb 
indicator, to enable the pilot to find 
and to use the upstreams. 

Thunderstorms offer a great oppor- 
tunity to make long distance, soaring 
flights. These disastrous looking, boil- 
ing, cold air masses, move over the 
countryside like a gigantic wedge, 
lifting the warm air in front up and 
forward to many thousand feet. Many 
flights have been made and recorded 
by soaring pilots in front of such 
squalls and long distances have been 
covered in this way. A few pilots were 
even pulled into the storm cloud, which 
is a whirlpool of terrific air move- 
ments. Only pilots with the very best 
flight equipment would dare to fly 
close to the thunderhead. 

Those who have made soaring flights 
agree that flying without mechanical 
power and noise is the greatest, most 
thrilling, most interesting, and most 
satisfying sport in which one can in- 
dulge. 


Helping the Weatherman 

Not only is soaring flight a sport 
without equal, but it has already influ- 
enced and helped bring about the new 
air mass analysis system of weather 
forecasting. Several important meteor- 
ological stations in Europe have as 
part of their equipment, soaring 
planes, which are towed aloft each 
morning to take notations on the air 
movements. The development of 
gliders and soaring planes has further- 
more increased our knowledge of ma- 
terials and structures and has influ- 
enced the design of commercial air- 
planes. Numerous technical improve- 


ments have come from glider experi- 


ence. As in every other branch of this 
motorless flight movement the possi- 
bilities of technical improvements are 
unlimited, 


Basis of Training 
Pilots in Germany 


In recent years all European gov- 
ernments realized the valuable possi- 
bilities and advantages of motorless 
flight training. Germany, the pioneer- 
ing country of motorless flight de- 
velopment, has turned out since 
the World War around twenty thou- 
sand expert soaring pilots, and many 
thousand student pilots receive train- 
ing in primary flying and the construc- 
tion of motorless planes. All regular 
air-line pilots must take up and get 
acquainted with the art of soaring 
flight to acquire the fine skill and 
knowledge for flying, which only soar- 
ing can give. In the last year’s Na- 
tional Soaring Contest, 61 soaring 
planes flew over a total of 12,000 
miles cross-country, regardless of the 
unfavorable weather conditions for 
soaring. Successful flights from Ger- 
many, over the Alps to Italy; races 
from one city to others, around parts 
of Germany, give us some indication 
of what great perforraances may be ac- 
complished within the next few years. 


10,000 Glider Pilots a Year! 


In France the government provided 
glider training courses in a campaign 
for aviation. Through the expansion 
of motorless flight training, we find 
Russia with an army of 100,000 in 
their air force. They are said to be 
turning out over 10,000 glider pilots 
a year. Youths who have had experi- 
ence of hours in the air; youths who 
have had to face many kinds of aero- 
nautical emergencies; youths who have 
necessarily learned far more about 
meteorology, as applied to aircraft, 
than our best trained military pilots. 

Two years ago the Japanese invited 
some German soaring experts to 
demonstrate soaring flight in Japan, 
and now the military aviators receive 
glider training. 

Most all European Governments 
have seen fit to subsidize the motorless 
flight movement, realizing that in order 
to fly a modern airplane, it requires 
far more experience than was required 
to fly a plane in the last war. 


Only 138 Glider Pilots 
in the United States! 


According to the latest Air Com- 
merce Bulletin, we have in United 
States 138 licensed glider and soaring 
pilots, and 124 active student glider 
pilots. Thirty-one gliders and soar- 
ing planes represent the total licensed 
motorless planes of this country. Com- 
pare these figures with those of other 
nations! America the greatest sport 
loving nation has a comparatively poor 
figure to show. We have more pros- 
pective pilots, more suitable soaring 
terrain, and better weather conditions 
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for motorless flying than in all of 
Europe. 

What is already done in soaring 
makes one realize that we in the 
United States have barely scratched 
the possibilities of soaring. With 
proper backing of national, local or- 
ganizations and sponsoring individuals, 
there is no question that we can place 
America in the lead and bring all prin- 
cipal records to this country. 


Most all the active glider and soar- 
ing pilots in the United States are 
members of the Soaring Society of 
America, which was formed a few 
years ago by enthusiastic people for 
the promotion and education of motor- 
less flight. The S.S.A. plays an im- 
portant part in assisting members and 
groups and furnishes a medium for ex- 
change of ideas between them. 


National and local soaring meets are 
being organized in different sections of 
the United States to demonstrate and 
to arouse interest for this important 
branch of aviation. Gliding and soar- 
ing carry tremendous appeal to the 
youth of the country and satisfy for 
many the desire to fly when the ex- 
pense of power flying is beyond their 
means, 


The New Kind of Teacher 
(From page 210) 


For the new teacher is fully aware 
that each child represents a separate 
problem. She sees each child in the 
light of his complex heritage and en- 
vironment—his home, his gang, his 
neighborhood, his social ambitions, his 
intelligence, his health. The old teach- 
er tended to use the same measuring 
stick for all; she set up her standards— 
usually determined objectively, perhaps 
by her college training—and hewed to 
the line, letting the weaklings fall 
where they might. The new teacher 
has a separate and distinct goal of 
achievement for each pupil; and she 
judges his progress in the light of that 
individual goal. 

As a matter of fact, the new teacher 
is concerned chiefly with eliminating 
failure. The old teacher tended to take 
pride in the fact that she “taught them, 
and if they didn’t learn it, she flunked 
them.” You’ve often heard that the 
modern school is going soft; but if it is 
softness to help the child overcome ob- 
stacles in the way of school success, 
then I’m for the soft school. How 
many times have we called children 
dumb when what was the matter with 
them was that they couldn’t see, how 
many times have we called them lazy, 
when they were simply ill! The old 
teacher looked upon failure as inevita- 
ble; the new teacher says that failure 
can be avoided. She says, “We can do 
something for every boy or girl who 
comes to us, if only we are patient 
enough, and smart enough.” 

What I am getting at is this: this 
new teacher has the ability, and the 
training, and the desire, to make teach- 
ing a vital, individual experience, rath- 
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er than a routine, cut-and-dried propo- 
sition. She doesn’t have to depend on 
props; to her a textbook is merely a 
teaching aid, not the prime necessity 
in a course. She is interested in what 
is happening to her pupils; not in cov- 
ering a certain amount of material. 

Our old teacher was a pretty definite 
pattern-follower; once she had estab- 
lished a set of procedures, she tended 
to follow them, year in and year out, un- 
less forced to change by the school ad- 
ministrators. But our new teacher is a 
constant experimenter; she reads wide- 
ly in professional magazines, is eager 
for advice and criticism, is never satis- 
fied that she has the final answer. 

Here is another interesting charac- 
teristic of the new teacher—she has a 
sense of proportion in regard to her 
job. The old teacher tended to think 
of herself as a sort of sovereign@in her 
classroom. One critic of teachers speaks 
of their Jehovah complex. The new 
teacher recognizes the magnificent 
challenge of her profession—sees in it 
an opportunity for service and creative 
effort second to no occupation in life; 
but she sees also her limitations and the 
limitations of her job; sees the schools 
as not necessarily the center of the 
child’s universe, but as one of many fac- 
tors and agencies acting upon him. 

This new teacher does not look upon 
teaching as a_ five-day-a-week, nine- 
months-a-year job. She looks upon it 


as a job challenging all her powers, 
and requiring all her time, either in 
actual duty, or in preparation for that 
duty. 

Above all, she is a well-adjusted per- 
son, the kind of person any business or 
profession would be glad to have. Too 
frequently the old teacher was a misfit 
in some way or another. “You’re not 
a bit like a teacher” has been consid- 
ered by teachers as a high compliment. 
The new teacher is, and will be, proud 
of her profession, self-assured, a woman 
among women, and a man among men 

Finally, may I say this: the type of 
teacher I am talking about is render- 


ing the highest type of professional 


service, and must be given professional 
pay, and professional conditions under 
which to work. Frankly, you cannot 
expect to get the kind of teachers I am 


talking about, in any great numbers, for 
the price you are now paying. Per- 


haps we are, at the present time, get- 
ting about the quality of teaching we 
are paying for. It may be that, on the 
whole, we are getting a little more than 
we are paying for; knowing teachers, I 
think we are. But of this I feel cer- 
tain: the new teacher is coming; chil- 
dren, public, and administrators are 
demanding her; you are, of course, go- 
ing to have to pay more for her; but 
you are not going to mind that, 
she’ll be worth it. 


Know Your Kiwanis Motor 


(From page 222) 


properly designed pistons with its well 
fitted rings. So it is in Kiwanis. In 
order that it may conscientiously func- 
tion, it is imperative that it be com- 
posed of deserving clubs with a desir- 
able type of membership. 

Valves, too, are most pertinent parts 
in our imaginary arrangement. The 
International Trustees, firmly ground 
by experience, and well fitted by rea- 
son thereof, shall function in this re- 
spect. 

And, as for spark plugs, without 
which we would be obviously helpless, 
we shall select the Past International 
Presidents for such representation. 
Having been privileged to serve in the 
highest office within the province of 
Kiwanis, and thereby having most in- 
timately contacted the richest bless- 
ings of Kiwanis leadership, truly, we 
may feel justified in seeking and re- 
ceiving from their vast resources the 
spark of encouragement so necessary 
for the upbuilding of Kiwanis fellow- 
ship. 

Desirable above all else in this age 
of modern transportation units are re- 
liable starter and ignition systems. The 
designing engineers are very careful 
in their attention to the gear ratio be- 
tween the pinion on the starting motor 
and the ring gear on the flywheel. 
Also, they see to it that the tooth con- 
tour of these two related segments is 
such as to afford quiet gear operation 
when starting the engine. So for the 


starter unit in our Kiwanis motor we 
choose an International officer, 
life, ambition and efforts enmesh per- 
fectly with the avowed purposes of 
Kiwanis—the International Secretary. 
Thoroughly capable, sincere and en- 
thusiastic, he stands ready at all times 
to direct 
along the crowded pathway of civiliza- 
tion. 

With a few minor 
added, our Kiwanis power plant is now 
complete and ready for operation. But 
what shall we use for fuel? Natur- 
ally a Kiwanian would think of the six 
basic objects of Kiwanis, since if such 
fundamentals are transmitted through 
the fuel line to the engine, an im- 
measurable volume of service can be 
expected and is assured. 

And, too, we choose our 
with a great deal of hesitancy; it must 
be highly graded and thor oughly tested. 
Nothing could have withstood the fil- 
tration of time to a greater degree of 


perfection than the true and noble 
ideals of Kiwanis. So, for our lubri- 
cant we shall use those changeless 


ideals which inspired the creation of 
Kiwanis, and which have for so many 
years successfully steered the good ship 
Kiwanis upon its true and proper 
course. These ideals are the product 


of the collective idealism of the busy, | 
yanians. Such | 


practical men who are Ki 
ideals are an expression of the inner 


hopes, ambitions and desires of the | 


for | 


a great altruistic organization | 


eee ee. 





whose 


appurtenances 


lubricant 
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average businessman. These hidden 
unexpressed but fundamental reactions 
of the human soul are the very fabric 
of life itself. They are the product of 
the moral and spiritual evolution of 
mankind. The Golden Rule when 
translated into terms of daily living 
takes on a new significance. Such in- 
spiring ideals, acting as a lubricating 
fluid, will certainly seek the innermost 
recesses of our imaginary Kiwanis 
motor, thereby voiding all possibility 
of friction and insuring quiet, smooth 
and efficient performance. 

With fuel and lubrication supplied, 
we now set our newly assembled power 
plant in operation; our International 
Secretary, designated as the starter 
assembly, exercises his duly assigned 
function, and immediately the engine 
is set in motion. Quick response comes 
from the International President as the 
crankshaft; the district governors as 
connecting rod bearings; the lieuten- 
ant governors as connecting rods, and 
the pistons with rings representing the 
clubs and their individual membership. 
Working in unison, this Kiwanis me- 
chanism, with the Kiwanis ideals as 
its lubricant, and the Kiwanis objects 
as its fuel, and extending over the 
greater portion of the North American 
continent, is capable of creating and 
transmitting a power of such magni- 
tude as to be beyond human compre- 
hension. And this power, properly 
translated in terms of Kiwanis is “serv- 
ice”’—yes, “Kiwanis service.” And 
this service in the ultimate is consum- 
mated by the pistons, namely, the clubs. 
It is the piston in an engine that com- 
presses theory into reality; so it is with 
the individual club; it puts into prac- 
tice the suggested activities, and the 
accomplishment is an unselfish contri- 
bution to humanity on the part of Ki- 
wanis. It is obvious that the best re- 
sults, the smoothest operation with a 
minimum amount of friction is secured 
when all parts of our motor function 
100% as a unit. Let one club here, 
and another there, fail to carry its 


share of the Kiwanis burden, then, im- 
mediately, such delinquency is trans- 
mitted to the other parts of our Kiwanis 
mechanism, and we no longer have a 
well balanced, efficient power plant, 
and the ability to furnish satisfactory 
performance in the way of service is 
correspondingly lessened. 

Service—voluntary and unselfish as 
it is—rendered by the Kiwanis motor 
extends into every community blessed 
by the Kiwanis insignia; it is mani- 
fested through thousands upon thou- 
sands of activities of every character 
and description, such being accom- 
plished through a better understand- 
ing of and an enlarged interest in 
the International objectives; but, the 
saturation point has not been reached 
in the way of lending a helping hand 
to a needy community from a human- 
itarian standpoint; this time will never 
come so long as the world stands. It, 
therefore, behooves all of our clubs 
to rededicate themselves to the cause 
of Kiwanis; to develop further plans in 
line with the various objectives such 
as are adapted to the needs of the re- 
spective communities; perhaps, this 
would mean added service to the un- 
der-privileged child; perhaps, the spon- 
soring of a more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship; a mutual 
and more understandable relationship 
between the farmer and city man; vo- 
cational guidance; boys and girls work; 
maintenance of adequate educational 
facilities; economy and efficiency in 
local government, or directive educa- 
tion for the new leisure. 

Much credit is due Kiwanis for its 
grand and glorious achievements of 
the past; many more will be its accom- 
plishments in the future, with its care- 
fully designed mechanism, fueled with 
the sound fundamentals which graced 
its birth, lubricated by the coveted 
ideals for which it stands, and manned 
efficiently by Kiwanians, who, through 
study and experience, thoroughly ap- 
preciate and understand the intricacies 
of our Kiwanis Motor. 


Military Training for Youth 


(From page 221) 


out of court. The symbolism, however, 
remains and is as potent in the realm 
of idealism as in the days when knight- 
hood was in flower. Thus is the psy- 
chological principle of sublimation 
clearly seen. 

Our contention just here is that mili- 
tary symbolism is as influential in 
character-building in our day as was 
the symbolism of knighthood of the 
past. Scholarly discrimination must 
conquer anti-military hysteria. 

Two of the world’s outstanding re- 
ligious teachers constantly used mili- 
tary symbols as vehicles of truth. Saint 
Paul employed anti-social imagery to 
proclaim a social and spiritual ideal. 
He referred to the life of the Chris- 
tian as a warfare. Those who entered 


this campaign were soldiers who must 


“put on the whole armor of the fight- 
ing man.”’ He exhorted his pupils in 
the gospel to endure hardness like a 
good soldier. Regardless of the fact 
that many Christians refused to bear 
arms in the Roman Legions, Paul saw 


in such service certain ideals of 
strength, courage and _ self-sacrifice 
which could be made vivid to his hear- 
ers. 


General William Booth was the mod- 
ern successor to Paul in his use of 
military terms. It was his task to or- 
ganize a group of uneducated men and 
women who had to be commanded as 
well as led. With Booth as with Paul, 
it was purely a matter of social imag- 
ination. The human element was not 
lacking in either leader. They both 
knew how to use terms, symbols, fig- 
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ures of speech that would not only be 
understood, but would stir the emo- 
tions and make possible patient serv- 
ice and enduring sacrifice. No one 
has ever charged Paul or Booth with 
glorifying war by their use of military 
symbolism. The same charge should 
not be brought against those today who 
see in military idealism a motivating 
force in character building. 

Some may contend that the above 
may be convincing enough so far as 
the use of symbolism is concerned, but 
that it does not follow that military 
training is essential to the perpetuation 
of such ideals. As the traditions of 
knighthood have survived without the 
organization, it is safe to conclude that 
military phrases, ideals, and figures 
of speech will remain in our language 
for years to come. But we must keep 
in mind the difference between theory 
and practice. The student must be 
taught to adjust himself to life—to 
learn the lesson of codperation, disci- 
pline, self-sacrifice, self-forgetfulness. 
Military training gives him practical 
opportunities to express these ideals. 
The youth who learns to subordinate 
his personal comfort for the sake of 
the group has traveled far on the road 
to good citizenship and service. In 
fact, there is nothing which the educa- 
tional system can offer which is so 
potent. 

I talked with an educator on this 
subject while returning from Europe 
on a steamer last summer. Seeing his 
anti-military complex, I challenged him 
to name any extra-curricular activity 
that could do for the student what 
military training had done. He imme- 
diately named athletics. But athletics 
in our schools and colleges has become 
so highly-specialized that none but ex- 
perts can compete with any degree of 
success or satisfaction. Where one 
student can find his place in the pro- 
gram of athletics, a score can join the 
ranks of the student army corps and 
derive untold benefit. 

Any educator will admit that one 
of the problems in dealing with the 
young today is the development of a 
respect for constituted authority. 
There has been so much emphasis 
placed upon personal liberty and self- 
expression that old restraints have 
been set aside, both at home and at 
school. To preserve that golden mean 
where freedom will not run wild and 
become license on one hand, at the 
same time preserving the right of self- 
expression on the other, is challenging 
our democracy today as never before. 
So much has been said against regi- 
mentation, coercion and absolute free- 
dom of judgment that it is not surpris- 
ing that many of the younger genera- 
tion have lost sight of the fact that 
they have duties to perform in life, as 
well as rights to assert. The only way 
in which the moral imperative of “I 
ought” can be preserved in an age of 
loose thinking and confusion of 
tongues is through an appeal to group 
consciousness and social solidarity. 
Military training, with its emphasis 
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upon morale and esprit has a distinct 
contribution to make in the field of 
education. 

Much could be said about the influ- 
ence of military training upon the 
manner, bearing and personality of 
students who enroll in these courses. 
In meeting students at colleges, it is 
not difficult to distinguish readily those 
who are taking military training from 
the rest of the group. There is a cer- 
tain erectness of bearing which, in 
itself, has untold physical benefits. But, 
in addition, there is a respect and 
courtesy, manifested to older people 
especially, that has in it an element of 
charm. It has often been asked why 
the people of the South have become 
world-renowned for their courtesy and 
good manners, while those of the 
North and West are often so lacking 
in a knowledge of, or a regard for, the 
social amenities. It is due to the fact 
that the majority of secondary schools 
and colleges south of the Mason-Dixon 
line have given military training a 
prominent place in the school cur- 
riculum. Asa result, there is a certain 
chivalry in the Southland that is as 
marked in the speech and manner of 
its youth as is their delightful accent. 

Ross, in his ‘Social Control”? quotes 
Spencer in his “Principles of Sociol- 
ogy” as saying that “the earliest kind 
of government, and the government 
which is ever spontaneously recom- 
mencing, is the government of the cere- 
monial.”” Spencer speaks of ceremony 
as “restraint, control and regulation.” 
Ross continues by stating that cere- 
mony is “a social institution as well as 
a social practice.” Formality arises 
not only from servility, but from a 
sense of self-respect. While the 
servile may use ceremony to propitiate, 
the self-respecting will use it as a pro- 
tection of personality, and as an evi- 
dence of social solidarity. 

From a social standpoint, ceremony 
not only dramatizes the importance of 
an occasion, but the solemn responsi- 
bility of individuals connected with it. 
Such ceremony inculcates in the minds 
of all a sense of solemn obligation that 
is never forgotten. 

Ross admits that the age of cere- 
mony is nearly over, but he also adds 
that we have nothing so effective to 
put in its place. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to guard what little ceremony we 
have left. The present critical and 
rationalistic age cannot divine the 
virtue of ceremony, and fails to see 
that what is lost is not easily replaced. 
This is particularly true of us in Amer- 
ica, with our detachment from the past, 
our reliance upon the rational and our 
over-developed sense of the ridiculous. 
It therefore requires something like 
military training to give to our youth 
the sense of the grandeur and challenge 
of life. 

We are not claiming that military 
training is a cure-all for all our prob- 
lems in education, but we are insisting 
that it is too potent a factor in char- 
acter-building to be ignored. 


Asheville Preventorium 
(From page 213) 


and happy, not forgetting the daily de- 
votions and impromptu prayers, with 
usually several very earnest “God bless 
Kiwanis” ascending to the Throne. 
When the time came to close, the chil- 
dren unanimously decided that they did 
not want to go home. 


membership of the club was delighted 
when it was made known that their lit- 


The capacity | 
could easily have been doubled and the | 





tle patients had gained from four to ten 


pounds each in six short weeks. 

The children are now back in school, 
but the work does not end there. The 
nurses are carefully following them up 
and arrange for them to report regular- 
ly to Kiwanis doctors at the clinic. 

Arrangements are now. completed 
which will make a portion of the Christ- 
mas Seal money available for next 
year’s Preventorium work, thanks to 
the splendid codperation of Dr. McBray- 
er and the Buncombe County Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

It is the plan of the club to take two 
groups next year. Applications from 
parents are already being received. 
Selections will be made from among 
those most needing the attention offered 
by the Preventorium, and from the 
homes where the best codperation is 
assured. 

The efforts of the first year, now his- 
tory, brought considerable favorable 
comment from doctors, parents, and the 
public generally. 

The $2,500 budget was raised; all bills 
are paid; many children understand bet- 
ter the dangers that threaten them and 
what to do about it, and there is a bal- 
ance of over $100 in the Preventorium 
treasury to start off the program for 
next year. All of which proves what 





not only Asheville, but any community | 


club can do, even in depression days, 
when members and communities enthus- 
iastically codperate to put over a worth- 
while program. 


Major W. P. Gearing 


Member, Preventorium Committee, Kiwanis 
Club of Asheville, North Carolina. 
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Facing the Problems in Urban-Rural 


Relations 
(From page 207) 


have the unchristian attitude that any- 
thing is good enough for rural chil- 
dren. I have heard urban people pro- 
claim the vicious idea that art and mu- 
sic should be taught to children in 
cities but not to country children. 
Surely country children are as precious 
in the sight of God as city children, and 
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it is the privilege and duty of Kiwani- 
ans to spread this doctrine of a square 
deal for all regardless of residence. 

Many Kiwanis clubs attend church 
once or twice a year. Do you always 
attend a town or city church? Why not 
have your club attend a rural church 
in a body? This would do two things. 
It would show that Kiwanis believes in 
supporting churches in their spiritual 
aims, and it would prove that Kiwani- 
ans are thinking of the rural popula- 
tion. It would, therefore, tend to build 
that friendly feeling which is so essen- 
tial. 

If any service club or 
ization in your town or city gives an 
annual reception to the urban teach- 
ers, wouldn’t it be a nice gesture to in- 
clude the rural teachers within the eco- 
nomic area of the town or city? If 
your club really desires to build up a 
friendly feeling among all people, ur- 
ban and rural, it has plenty of oppor- 
tunities. 


social organ- 


A ladies club of Georgetown did a | 


commendable thing this year. They 
elected a farm woman president. Such 
acts as this speak loudly to the rural 
people. 

Rural people, being human, believe 
in a square deal. One Kiwanis club 
allocated a sum of money to pay for 
school lunches for poor children. The 
county commissioners appropriated an 
equal sum out of public funds. Every 
cent of this money, part of which was 
collected as taxes, was spent on the 
children in the town school, and this in 
spite of the fact that there were five 
rural schools within the territorial lim- 


its of that club. This is an excellent 
way not to build a friendly feeling. 
This is what the Bible means when it 
speaks of sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. 

The Georgetown club is building a 
friendly feeling with the rural people 
by correcting the physical defects of 
children in rural schools within the 
geographical limits of the club. The 
Under-Privileged Child Committee is 
absolutely impartial. The rural child 
is being put on a par with the urban 
child. 

Some communities have an annual 
summer daily vacation Bible school. 
This is held in an urban center which 
is right. The rural child, however, is 
handicapped by the problem of trans- 
portation. He needs, and he is entitled 
to, this spiritual instruction and social 
intercourse. But, because he cannot 
walk to the meeting place, he frequent- 
ly is deprived of this fine opportunity. 
If your Agricultural Committee would 
provide transportation for rural chil- 
dren to a daily vacation Bible school, 
your club could truthfully say, “We 
believe in a friendly feeling for all 
people.” 

There are other ways of advancing 
this Kiwanis objective in which we are 
very much interested. If your club is 
located in a town having a consolidated 
school, see if all members of your 
board of education are residents of the 
town, or if at least one rural resident 
is on the board. A friendly feeling can- 
not be built on discrimination. 

In most states, rural schools are not 
on a par with city schools. I suppose 
that the same is true in Canada. Ki- 
wanis clubs can aid rural schools by 
helping them to get playground equip- 
ment, donating library books, giving 


them specimens for their small muse- 
um, giving lectures to the children, etc. 
This is a way to promote friendly un- 
derstanding. 
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Erskine Ramsay 


Awarded Gold Medal 
of Honor 


IWANIAN Erskine Ramsay, past 

president of the Birmingham club 

and a past governor of the Ala- 
bama District, has been awarded the 
William Lawrence Saunders Gold 
Medal which is awarded annually to the 
member of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
whose achievements have been outstand- 
ing in the field of mining during the 
year. Kiwanian Ramsay has been a 
member of the Birmingham club since 


1918—one year after the club was 
built. 
Mr. Ramsay, chairman of the board 


of the Alabama By-Products Corpora- 
tion, came to Birmingham from Penn- 
sylvania in 1887 and immediately began 
devising new machinery and equipment 
for mining bituminous coal, which con- 
stitutes the deposits in Alabama, and 
soon he had patented several of these 
and had them installed at the mines. In 
the twenty years’ service Mr. Ramsay 
had with his first connection upon com- 
ing to Alabama—The Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company—he designed, 
patented and built a score or more of 
machines for mining coal, bringing it to 
the surface, washing and preparing it 
for furnaces or for the market. 
Among Mr. Ramsay’s inventions are 


improved tipples, dumps, machinery 
for feeding from dump to screen, the 
shaker screen for washing coal, and 


other equipment now in use in all coal 
mining districts of the country. Econ- 
omy in blast furnace operation has also 
been brought about by Mr. Ramsay’s 
inventions. Perfection of a system for 
mining and loading coal has just been 
perfected. 

Mr. Ramsay’s citation for the Saund- 
ers award reads: 

“For his many inventions of all kinds 
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of machinery and equipment used in 
bituminous coal mining and prepara- 
tion; for effective improvement in coke- 
making that resulted in the establish- 
ment of the steel industry in Alabama; 
for skill in administering large enter- 
prises; for unceasing aid to young en- 
gineers through personal efforts and 
benefactions to educational institu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Ramsay has donated approxi- 
mately $500,000 to educational institu- 
tions in Alabama and Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding large contributions to Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala- 
bama, and Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. He is president of the 
Birmingham Board of Education, hav- 
ing served in that capacity continuously 
since 1922 and has just been reélected 
for a five-year term beginning April 1. 

Among the notable engineers who 
have received the award are former 
President Herbert Hoover, John Hays 
Hammond, Daniel C. Jackling, Wi 2 
Aldridge and Clinton C. Crane. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
April 24-May 1 

Boys’ and Girls’ Week will be ob- 
served this year from April 24 to May 
1 inclusive. 

Suggestions for using the entire 
period have been issued by the Na- 
tional Boys’ and Girls’ Week Commit- 
tee for the United States. Of particu- 
lar interest is Saturday, May 1, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Health Day. The Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor particularly emphasizes 
observance of this Health Day. 

As outlined by the committee the 
daily programs are as follows: 


Recognition Day 
Saturday, April 24 


Parades, exhibits, pageants: to bring 
community-wide recognition to boys 
and girls as integral participants in the 
economic and social life of the com- 
munity. 

Day in Churches 
Sunday, April 25 

Special sermons and ceremonies in 
all churches: to impress upon the boys 
and girls and upon their parents the 
importance of spiritual growth in the 


complete development of boys and 
girls. 
Day in Schools 
Monday, April 26 
Addresses to pupils, evening ses- 


sions, etc.: to impress upon boys and 
girls the importance of a good educa- 
tion and to center the attention of the 
community upon the problems associ- 
ated with the educational development 
of boys and girls. 


Vocational Day 
Tuesday, April 27 


Industrial tours, vocational try-outs, 
exhibits, etc.: to provide a means by 
which boys and girls may obtain first- 
hand knowledge concerning the proced- 





ures and attractions of various voca- 
tions. 


Day in Entertainment and Athletics 
Wednesday, April 28 


Field meets, talent exhibitions, etc.: 
to guide the natural instincts and high 
spirits of youth into activities which 
will build manhood and womanhood. 
Day in Citizenship 
Thursday, April 29 

Election of junior officials, addresses, 
essay contests, etc.: to impress upon 
the boys and girls that it is their duty 
to take an intelligent interest in civic 
affairs. 

Day Out of Doors and 
Evening at Home 


Friday, April 30 


Hikes, picnics, family gatherings, 


etc.: to stress the importance of the | 


out-of-doors as a background to men- 


tal, spiritual and physical development 


and to emphasize the responsibility of 
the family for the welfare of the boys 
and girls. 


Health Day 
Saturday, May | 

Health campaigns, clinics, poster ex- 
hibitions, etc.: to emphasize the im- 
portance of having a sound body to 
insure a sound mind. 


Texas Exposition 
To Open June [2 


IWANIANS of Texas, in the neigh- 
borhood of Dallas and Fort Worth 
particularly, are anticipating a 

great many visitors this year when the 
Greater Texas and Pan-American Ex- 
position opens at Dallas, June 12, to run 
continuously through October 31. 
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540 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 


K, CHICAGO 


With new dress and founded upon a | 


new and vibrant idea the show of 1937 
rises out of the 1986 Texas Birthday 
party—the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 

Blending the colorful and romantic 
histories of the Americas with the will- 
to-do of the present generation, the 
Greater Texas and Pan-American Ex- 
position will extend fellowship to neigh- 
boring nations. 

“Cavaleade of the Americas” will 
take the place of Cavalcade of Texas. 
This new Cavalcade will tell the story 
of the freedom won by the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics. It promises to be far 


more appealing than the Cavalcade of 
the 1936 show. 
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Kiwanis Supplies 
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every time your watch ticks.” 


Write for FREE Illustrated Booklet. 


Fred Robison & Jerry 


Curwensville, Pa. 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Witn. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 

















ILLUSTRATIONS oo ce eee 


for club and general business use. Over 100 
illustrations. Price $2.00 Postpaid Illustrators 
Guide, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois 














FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


and be sure of a successful evening. Terms 
very reasonable. Send for Brochure. 
AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, ti. 








RAISE MONEY ... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 

of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 














Chicagoland Music 


Festival August 21 


HE eighth Chicagoland Music Fes- 
T vat sponsored by The Chicago 

Tribune Charities, Inc., will be held 
in Soldiers’ Field on Saturday, August 
21. This festival, which in attendance 
has become the leading musical event of 
the world, will feature some of the win- 
ners of vocal and instrumental contests 
in the huge arena that Saturday night. 

Philip Maxwell of the editorial staff 
of The Tribune, who has been director 
of the past festivals, announced that 
Henry Weber, musical conductor of 
W-G-N, will be the musical director of 
this year’s festival. Noble Cain, emi- 
nent composer and leader of the Chi- 
cago A Cappella Choir, again will be 
general choral director. Others on the 
staff will be Fred Miller, field super- 
visor; Captain Howard Stube, instru- 
mental contest chairman; Mrs. Edmund 
J. Tyler, chairman of vocal competition; 
Edward Barry, Chicago Tribune music 
critic, musical adviser, and Miss Peggy 
ONeil, Festival secretary. 

Quite a number of American news- 
papers and musical organizations al- 
ready have sent in their entries. More 
visual entertainment will be provided 
this summer. The 1937 festival brochure 
is available and may be obtained by 
writing Mr. Maxwell, Room 1418, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago. There is no 
entry fee and self-sponsorship is per- 
missible. Again there will be contests 
for bands, choruses, vocalists, drum 
corps, baton twirlers, cornetists, vio- 
linists, and harmonica players. During 
the last seven years nearly 700,000 spec- 
tators have attended this thrilling 
pageantry of music underneath August 
stars. 





Opportunity Given for 
Civic Activity 
BY GLEN V. RORK 


Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District 


HE splendid growth of Kiwanis has 
T arisen, to my mind, from the fact 

that men—particularly young men 
—see in Kiwanis an opportunity for 
self and civic expression through asso- 
ciation with clubs of men of high ideals, 
whose body creates a barrier against 
the influx of those insidious “isms” 
which today show their ugly heads re- 
peatedly through the world. 

We believe these men and the com- 
munities in which they live recognize 
that Kiwanis is built upon strong foun- 
dations. Good buildings are usually 
built upon good foundations. True, 
many a modern building has been re- 
built to meet the whims and fancies of 
our modern, stream-lined public, but the 
new designs have been at their best 
only when they were placed on strong 
foundations. 

The reverberations of civil strife 
coming to us now through the press, 
over the radio, must drench the hearts 
of all with great sorrow. 

No particular good can come to us 
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because of civil strife elsewhere; on the 
other hand, much harm can come to 
those who will not look, listen and rea- 
son as to the effects which are bound to 
assert themselves here sooner or later. 
Preparedness of the physical and me- 
chanical sort for the protection of our 
nation is and should rest in the hands 
of those best able to look after it. 

But there is another form of pre- 
paredness which is not of the physical 
kind, that we in Kiwanis can supply. 
In our economic life, thrift has been 
considered as the best preparedness, 
as well as the best bulwark against a 
rainy day. Some issues before our na- 
tion have been of the “whistling in the 
dark” type. It is splendid to be able to 
carol “singing in the rain,” but it is 
much better to be standing on firm 
foundation within a sound building to 
sing while it rains! 

We believe that it is for these par- 
ticular things that men, today, are re- 
turning to and affiliating themselves 
with Kiwanis. They see in Kiwanis a 
movement of men of high ideals toward 
a practical, ethical application of these 
ideals. They see in Kiwanis a pre- 
paredness of communities against the 
“isms” of the air. They see in Kiwanis 
strong foundations against a civil strife. 
They see in Kiwanis an opportunity for 
multiple civic service. These things, 
we believe, are particularly true of the 
approach of younger men to our or- 
ganization. 





In Memoriam 


Alvin E. Davis was at the time of 
his death an honorary member of the 
Marinette, Wisconsin, club. He was 
a past president of his club and had 
served as lieutenant governor in 1925. 

The loss of Seymour L. Mendenhall 
to the Springville, Utah, club is indeed 
a great one. Kiwanian Mendenhall was 
a charter member of the club and had 
been very active, having served as lieu- 
tenant governor in 1933. 

Arthur J. Aerts, Lake View, Chicago, 
Illinois, immediate past president. 

Clarence W. Chapin, Clinton, Illinois, 
past president. 

Harry A. Coleman, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, past president. 

Joseph C. Conover, Caldwell-West 
Essex, New Jersey, past president. 

George W. Eckert, Lima, Ohio, past 
president, 

Joe L. Edmondson, Maryville-Alcoa, 
Tennessee, past president. 

James C. Galloway, Greenville, North 
Carolina, immediate past president. 

Sydney J. Guest, Detroit-Southwest, 
Michigan, past president. 

John H. Logan, Newark, New Jersey, 
past president. 

John C. McWhorter, Edinburg, Texas, 
past president. 

Herman C. Pagenkopf, Anaconda, 
Montana, past president. 

Otto A. Scherman, South Bend, Indi- 
ana, past president. 

John S. Wells, Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president. 
Oe 




















WILL YOU BE THERE? 


A Kiwanis convention crowd is more than "just a lot of 
people’. 
It is a great collection of your friends, men who are work- 


ing diligently to help their clubs make their communities better 
places in which to live. 













These Kiwanis convention crowds are not assembled just 
for pleasure. Neither are they gathered just to discuss the busi- 
ness affairs of the organization. Business and pleasure are care- 
fully blended so that every Kiwanian and every Kiwanian's wife 
is happy. No dull moments are scheduled at Kiwanis conven- 
tions. 


They are doing a lot of work at Indianapolis getting ready 
for you and your wite. 
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It's a Combination of Privilege and Responsibility 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JUNE 20-24, 1937 
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CNow... AN AIR-COOLED PIPE 
2 Cell Gravity Flow! 





ENEROUS SIZE BOWL. The Air- | 


flow bow! is sufficiently large for 


long cool smoke. Ample side walls 


mean extra long life and a bow! that fF 


will stay cool enough to handle. Inside 
of bow! is highly polished for perfect 


caking quality. No breaking-in re- : 


) quired. Airflow has flat bottom—stands 
4 upright always. 
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UPrer COOLING CELL. T 


capacity permits smoke to expand; 
coolness results! Placing this cell 


: above the other insures the driest 
| smoke you ever had. Allows mouth 


moisture to enter gravity trap—pre- 
vents bitter sludge and fiake. from 


: entering mouth. 


his top fF 
chamber cools and marvelously | 
| melliows the most acrid smoke. Large 








VULCANITE STEM. Mouthpiece is 
machined from a solid rod. It's 
Specially processed Vulcanite; six 
times harder than usual molded 
rubber. Not being brittle, there's less 
bit breakage. Pipe smokers, those who 
bite hard and often break bits, will 


j welcome this feature. Mouthpiece is 


hand-fitted to shank; permanent fit 
is guaranteed. 




















ENUINE CORSICAN BRIAR. Air- 


flow is fashioned from century old | 
Corsican briar—each piece of speci- |) 


men grain. Treated for natural sweet- 


ness by a secret three year oil and sea- : 


soning process. Naturally finished, 
exquisitely grained. Each pipe is an 
individual expression of beauty in 
briar. Balanced weight assures han- 


' LOwer COOLING CELL. Spiral air 


chamber catches acrid flakes and 
bitter sludge. Mouth moisture held by 


i gravity. This cell removes the hot | 
| harshness of raw smoke and precon- 


ditions for top cooler. Reverse flow 


4 connecting channel lengthens smoke 
1 travel. Heat absorbing, spiral dissipator 


. EASY TO CLEAN AND AIR. Clean- 


ing is simple; just slip out the spiral. 
Both chambers have large openings 


for convenient cleaning. Only Airflow | 


has openings large enough to allow 


f thorough airing of interior. This feature | 
1 is mighty important. It prevents smelli- | 
ness. Airflow with a little care can be | 





| assures pure smoke and perfect mouth 





kept sweet and odorless. 














} dling ease. |] comfort. 











IT’S EXTRA DRY, COOL AND MILD 
X-RAY VIEW SHOWS WHY 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but an 
adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, cool, 
dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users every- 
where are endorsing its unique design. 









LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. R-62, Chicago, Illinois, 
GENTLEMEN: 

Yes—Without obligation send me full information regarding 
the New Aircooled Airflow. Also include details of your 
liberal 10 day trial offer. 








SMOKE 10 DAYS ON TRIAL 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our 
introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself. Words 
alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal 
test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So— 
just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de- 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no Fikes your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 

















